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TWO IMPORTANT WORKS. 
History of the Papacy during the Reformation. 


By M. Creicuton, M. A., Vicar of Embleton, Northumberland, late Fello 
and Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo. Vol. I. The Grea 
Schism —the Council of Constance, 1878-1418. Vol. II. The Coune 
of Basel — The Papal Restoration, 1418-1464. $10.00. 

The story of the Reformation has been often and fully told, but the history of th 

Papacy during that most eventful period is much less known, and Mr. Creighton 

work admirably supplies the desired information. 





From the English Churchman. 

This history includes a whole series of the most exciting events of the wonderful perio 
which preceded the definite break of the northern nations from the Roman obedience. Afté 
two admirable introductory chapters upon the historical evolution of the Papal power a 
the transference of the Papal Curia from Rome to Avignon, he treats exhaustively and 
minute detail of the great Papal schism which precipitated the calling of the long-denid 
General Councils, the religious movement in England which originated with the noble Wy 
lif, the interference of the French kings in the internal politics of Italy, the endeavor of t 
French to possess themselves of the Roman Pontificate, the rivalries of the Popes and Ant 
Popes, the Council of Pisa, the religious movement in Bohemia which found its centre a 
leader in John Huss, the Great Council of Constance, the Council of Basel, the Hussi 
wars, the Council of Ferrara and Florence with the so-called reunion of the Greeks, the fa 
of Constantinople, and the brilliant pontificates of Nicholas V. and Pius II. . . . His woy 
is in all respects a great one, and is certain of a permanent place on the shelves of the st 
dent of ecclesiastical history. It is a grand specimen of conscientious workmanship, writtd 
in an admirable spirit, and a credit to English historical scholarship. 


Reminiscences of Oriel College and the Oxford Movemen 





By T. Mozzey, formerly Fellow of Oriel. 2 vols. crown 8vo, $3.00. 


Many before now — Oakley, Froude, Kennard, not to mention Newman himself —have contr 
uted to the story of the Tractarian Movement. None of these, not even the famous Apologia, w 
compare with the volumes now before us in respect to minute fullness, close personal observati: 
and characteristic touches. Even to the general reader, who knows nothing and cares nothing 
the merits of the Oxford Movement, these Reminiscences, in their vivid power and eminent candq 
must possess a great charm. ‘To the few survivors of the tragic mélée, who knew the actors or had 
personal stake in the issue, they are fascinating. Mr. Mozley can recall minds and characters by t 
score, and acquaintances long passed from the scene, and present them with a life and reality whi 
is a sufficient guarantee of faithfulness. —Pror. Pattison in the London Academy. 

Every page of these Reminiscences is delightful. The book must be read by everybody w 
would understand thé age. We have a sketch or a portrait of nearly everybody whose name has } 
come known to us in connection with the Oxford Movement, with countless anecdotes, all giving 1 
to characters that we so often regard almost as abstractions, or principles, or books. — American J 
erary Churchman. 

Mr. Mozley’s book is in great measure a gallery of portraits, vividly and even brilliantly sketch¢ 
of the remarkable body of men who were connected with Oriel College for about half a century of 
most famous period. . . . The book is a succession of short chapters, — most of them depicting 4 
appearance, the habits, the capacities, and characters of men who for two generations have played 
leading part in English thought and life. Nothing but intimate daily association could have enab: 
even a genius like that of Mr. Mozley to hit them off with such distinctness and accuracy... .« 
we read his pages we live in the Oxford and the Oriel of his day. — Quarterly Review (London). 
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A HISTORY OF GREEK LITERATURE. 
From the Earliest Period to the Death of 
Demosthenes. By Frank Byron JEvoNS, 
M.A., Tutor in the University of Durham. 
1 vol. crown 8vo, $2.50. 


The reader that is anxious to gain a sound knowledge of 
the literature of classic Greece will find Mr. Jevons, book 
thorough-going and accurate. The author goes into de- 
tail with sufficient fulness to make the history complete, 
but he never loses sight of the commanding lines along 
which the Greek mind moved, a clear understanding of 
which is necessary to every intelligent student of univer- 
sal literature. 

“A sound and useful piece of work. . .. Very reada- 
ble.” — Saturday Review, London. 


THE AGE OF ELECTRICITY. 
From Amber-Soul to Telephone. By Park 
Bengamin, Ph.D. Illustrated. 1 vol. 12mo, 
$2.00. 


The wonderful advances which have been made in prac- 
tically applying electric force to the service of man has 
made such a book as this almost a necessity. Mr. Benja- 
min gives a popular and comprehensive account of the ad- 
vancement of electrical science from the earliest to the 
latest times. Of especial interest and importance are his 
descriptions of the most recent inventions and achieve- 
ments. The book is profusely illustrated. 


THE MAKING OF NEW ENGLAND. 
1580-1643. 


By Samuer Apams Drake. 
1 vol. 12mo, $1.50. 


Mr. Drake has told the story of New England in such a 
marvelously vivid and graphic way that his book reads like 
a But i ting as it is, it has also a special 
claim upon readers, in that every statement has been veri- 
fied by the light of modern research. The illustrations are 


admirable, and are to be found on almost every page. 


D’aprés l'anglais de Charles et Mary Lamb. 
Par T. T. Trmayents, Directeur de I’Ecole 
des Langues de New York, Chevalier de 
YOrdre Royal Grec du Sauveur. 1 vol. 12mo, 
net, $1.00. 
M. Timayenis, the author of a number of popular books 
and the director of the New York School of Languages, 
ives in this volume a French translation of Charles and 
Lamb’s “‘ Tales from Shakespeare,’’ especially adapted 
to the use of students. It is a book for every day use, 
which not only exercises the student in his French, but 
presents at the same time his Shakespeare and his Lamb. 
The translation is free and easily read. A sketch of the 
life of the dramatist, by Prof. Alfred M. Cotte, is prefixed. 


It is, in brief, a model reader for all who read or are learn- 
Ing to read French. 


THE RESCUE OF GREELY. 
By Commander W. S. Scutey, U.S. N., 
and Prof. J. R. Sorey, U.S.N. Illustrated 
from the Photographs and Maps of the Re- 
lief Expedition. New Edition. 1 vol. 12mo, 


$2.00. 


A popular edition of this most important book, which 
forms an admirable supplement to Lieut. Greely’s own 
work, ‘‘ Three Years of Arctic Service.” 

“ The book is singularly well done,” says the New York 
Times. ‘‘ The whole story is told in plain facts, plainly 
and intelligently stated, and the adjectives are few. Rarely 
is a great story narrated so simply and yet so effectively.” 


Illustrated. 








THE EPIC SONGS OF RUSSIA. 


By IsaBet Firorence Havcoop. With an 
introductory note by Prof. Francis J. CHiLp. 
1 vol. 8vo, $2.50 net. 

Miss Hapgood’s book opens to English readers an entirely 
new mythology, and lays before them a series of tales so 
fresh, wild and fantastic that they will prove to be as 
much of a novelty as the Eastern stories were when first 
put into English. To students of folk lore and literary 
history their value cannot be overestimated. They present 
@ new national literature, and at a time when the interest 
in all things Russian is specially acute. 


GERMAN PSYCHOLOGY OF TO-DAY; 
The Empirical School. 


By Tu. Rixor, Director of the Revue Philo- 
sophique. Translated from the French by 
James Mark Batpwin, B.A. With Pref- 
ace by James McCosu, D.D. 1 vol. 8vo, 
$2.00. 

Extract from President Mc Cosh’s Preface. 


American and English students will be grateful to have 
M. Ribot’s valuable work in their own tongue by a compe- 
tent translator. It contains the combined results of care- 
ful observations, experiments and calculations which can- 
not be obtained otherwise except by reading innumerable 
books and monographs most difficult to collect. His inter- 
pretations and criticisms also are original and profound. 


PERSIA: The Land of the Imams. 


By James Bassett, late Missionary to Per- 
sia. 1 vol. 12mo, $1.50. 

Mr. Bassett’s very readable and very thorough volume 
has a timely as wel! as a permanent interest. Long resi- 
dence in the country admirably qualified him to give such 
an account of Persia as would meet the needs of Western 
readers who desire to be fully informed by a competent 
observer. 


LABOR, LAND, AND LAW. 


A Search for the Missing Wealth of the 
Working Poor. By W. A. Puiturrs, Mem- 
ber of Committee on Public Lands, Forty- 
third Congress; and on Banking and Cur- 
rency, Forty-fifth Congress. 1 vol. 12mo, 
$2.50. 

Col. Phillips discusses in an extremely interesting way 
the timely questions involving the general rights of labor, 
and the various forms of land-holding, and the origin and 
growth of those individual and family rights which have 
left their marks on our social system. He writes with 
great force and vigor, and this volume commends itself to 
all thoughtful readers and students of the questi of the 
day. 


MOVEMENTS OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 
in Britain during the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. 





By Joun Tuttocn, D.D. New and cheaper 


edition. 1 vol. 12mo, $1.00. 
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CHRISTIAN THOUGHT. 


Epirep sy CHARLES F. DEEMS, D. D., LL. D. 








“ CHRISTIAN THOUGHT ” is the title of a Bi-monthly Magazine, each number 
containing nearly one hundred pages, handsomely printed on good paper. 

It contains lectures and papers read before the American Institute of ‘Chris. 
tian Philosophy, together with other articles, the best thoughts of the best 
thinkers in Europe and America. 





The lectures the magazine gives each year are themselves almost a Faculty of Grad- 
uate Philosophy for the whole country. — From Vice-Chancellor MacCrackeEn’s in- 
augural address as Professor of Philosophy in the University of New York. 





The subscription for one year is TWO DOLLARS; clergymen, ONE DOLLAR 
AND FIFTY CENTS; single numbers, FORTY CENTS EACH. A specimen will be 
sent for TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Partial Contents of bound volumes one, two, 
and three, with special offer to new subscribers, sent on application. 


Send your address for sample copy of Book RecorD —a new literary 
paper. 


WILBUR B. KETCHAM, Publisher, 
71 Bible House, New York. 


THE WORKS OF RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 





Riverside Edition. 
With two Portraits. In eleven volumes, 12mo, gilt top, each $1.75. 


An entirely new library edition of the works of Mr. Emerson, printed 
from new electrotype plates. It includes the prose and poetical writings 
of Mr. Emerson hitherto published in book form, and, in addition, two new 
volumes of essays, lectures, and speeches. 

The order of the volumes is as follows :— 

I. NaturRE, ADDRESSES, AND LECTURES. 
[This book has heretofore borne the name “ Miscellanies.”] 
II. Essays, First Series. 
III. Essays. Second Series. 
TV. REPRESENTATIVE MEN. 
V. EnGiisH TRAITs. 
VI. Tue Conpuct or LIFE. 
VII. Society anp SOLITUDE. 
VIII. Letters anp Sociat Arms. 
IX. Poems. 
‘X. LECTURES AND BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. A New Volume. 
XI. Miscerianies. A New Volume. 
This edition is in every way creditable. . . . The paper is excellent, the type of attractive size 
and clearness, the margins are of reasonable breadth, and the bindings are neat and simple. The 
volumes open easily, and promise to bear long usage. — Mew York Tribune. 


The workmanship of this elegantly simple edition is what we expect from the taste that presides 
over the Riverside Press. — Mew York Evening Post. 
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NEW RELIGIOUS BOOKS. 


THE STORY OF THE RESURRECTION TOLD ONCE MORE. 


With Remarks upon the Character of Jesus and the Historical Claims of the 
Four Gospels, and a Word upon Prayer. By Witi1am H. Furness, D. D. 
New Edition, with Additions. 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 


Contents : The Story of the Resurrection ; The Decline of Faith ; The Effect of a Mis- 
taken Theology ; The Mythical Theory ; The Origin of the Gospels ; Familiarity with the 
Bible ; The Great Loss ; Jesus from a Legendary Point of View ; The Gospels: how to be 
Approached ; The Gospels read between the Lines ; God and Immortality ; Conclusion ; A 
Word upon Prayer. 





This list gives an idea of the scope of the book, but does not indicate the marvel- 
ously candid, truth-loving, spiritual character which gives it a peculiar charm, 


THE TRANSFIGURATION OF CHRIST. 
By Rev. F. W. Gunsautus. 16mo, $1.25. 


Contents : The Nature and Method of Christian Thinking ; The Time of the Transfigu- 
ration ; The Place of the Transfiguration ; The Transfigured Christ ; The Appearance of 
Moses ; The Appearance of Elias ; Jesus Only ; The Transfiguration and the Resurrection. 

This is a fresh and interesting book on a theme which appeals strongly to the reli- 
gious feelings of mankind. It is original, scholarly, and reverent. 


ANCIENT CITIES, FROM THE DAWN TO THE DAYLIGHT. 
By Rev. Wixtit1am Burner Wricut. 16mo, $1.25. 


Contents: Ur, the City of Saints ; Nineveh, the City of Soldiers ; Babylon, the City of 
Sensualists ; Memphis, the City of the Dead ; Alexandria, the City of Creed-Makers ; Petra, 
the City of Shams ; Damascus, the City of Substance ; Tyre, the City of Merchants ; Athens, 
the City of Culture ; Rome, the City of the Law-Givers ; Samaria, the City of Politicians ; 
Susa, the City of the Satraps ; Jerusalem, the City of the Pharisees ; New Jerusalem, the 
City of God. 


Mr. Wright has here incorporated, in a popular style, the results of special study 
concerning these famous cities, and the ideas which they represented. It is a book of 
much value, and should be in all Sunday -school libraries. 


THIRTEEN WEEKS OF PRAYERS FOR THE FAMILY. 


Compiled from Many Sources. By Benzamin B. Comecys. Square 12mo, 
roan flexible, $1.25. 


Mr. Comegys has compiled, from various sources, short, earnest, and comprehensive 
prayers for use in families. He has arranged them for morning and evening devotion 
for thirteen weeks, and has added special prayers for occasions and anniversaries. The 
quiet, sincere tone of the book, its freedom from extravagance of phrase, and its purity 
of diction, especially commend it. 

ORIENT. 


Being the Tenth Volume of Boston Monday Lectures. By JosErH Coox. 
With steel portrait. 12mo, $1.50. 


This book comprises six of the Lectures given by Mr. Cook in 1883. They treat 
Palestine, Egypt, and the Future of Islam; Advanced Thought in India; Keshub 
Chunder Sen and Hindu Theism; Woman’s Work for Woman in Asia; Japan, the 
Self-Reformed Hermit Nation; and Australia, the Pacific Ocean, and International 
Reform. The Preludes to the Lectures discuss National Aid to Education ; Revivals, 
True and False; Limited Municipal Suffrage for Women; Religion in Colleges, at 
Home and Abroad ; Foreign Criticism of America; International Duties of Christendom. 
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Vala Chocolat 


Like all our chocolates, 1s pre- 
pared with the greatest care, and 
consists of @ superior quality of 
cocoa and sugar, flavored with 
pure vanilla bean. Served as a 
drink, or eaten dry as confec- 
tionery, it is a delicious article, 
and is highly recommended by 
tourists. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
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Breakfast Cocoa 
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By REV. STOPFORD A. BROOKE, A. M. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, A. M., by force of his ability 
and learning, the elevation of his thought and the power 
and persuasiveness of his speech, became one of the fore. 
most preachers in the Established Church of England, 
For the sake of freedom, he resigned his office as Chap. 
lain to the Queen, surrendered his great personal popular. 
ity, and took his place with the Unitarians. 
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By JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D, D, 


VEXED QUESTIONS IN THEOLOGY. 


Cloth, 12mo. Price $1.00, 


With his catholic spirit and generous interpretation of 
Christian doctrine, Dr. Clarke has become an honored leader 
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A Series of Essays. 
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THEISM AND EVOLUTION. 


I. 

To know whether any conclusion is to be believed or disbelieved 
as the result of a rational process we need clear vision of the con- 
clusion itself. That is to say, in the present instance, theism 
must be defined. 

I believe in one God, Lord of heaven and earth. This credo 
states the theistic position, yet in such language as to require 
further explanation. What is meant and what must be meant by 
the words “one God”? We answer, the unity of a person and per- 
fectness of nature. Comte has traced the thought of men through 
polytheism, monotheism, and metaphysics, to positivism. Mr. 
Spencer has recognized the tendency of religious thought to 
deanthromorphize its God. Both Comte and Spencer have con- 
cluded that the highest religious idea must therefore come to be 
entirely without anthropomorphic character. From having con- 
ceived many gods like themselves, even in their imperfections, 
men have risen to one God like themselves in excellence only. 
The final step, therefore, will be taken — indeed, is taken — by the 
cultured mind of to-day, and God is unlike man in every respect. 
He is not only more than man, He is non-man. The word “He” 
may not be associated with the word “God.” God is the imper- 
sonal, invisible, and unknowable noumenon or force or existence. 
Of God no further predication, in the sense of affirmation, can be 
made. Respecting this position we must say that, whether true or 
false, it is not theism. Further, whether true or false, it is not a 
position made necessary or justified by the tendency to deanthropo- 
morphize as historically illustrated. 

Because personalities have been narrowed to personality it does 
not follow that personality may disappear and anything of theism 
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remain. Personality may be essential to theism. That such is, 
in fact, the case may be realized by considering the nature of 
belief. Belief and negation are impossible of union. When we 
deny one thing of one subject we affirm something else. To deny 
limitations of being is not to deny existence of being; it is exactly 
the opposite, namely, to affirm the reality of being. To deny 
limitations of attributes is not to deny existential character of these 
attributes; it is rather to affirm such existence in absolute manner. 
The attempt to regard pure being as pure nothing is the suicide 
of reason. 

I have said that personality is essential to theism. An unknow- 
able, impersonal existence may be believed, but such existence can- 
not be called “God.” The term “God” has been set apart to ex- 
press the highest being. Now the highest being we can conceive 
is personality. As a person, because I am a person I front the 
manifestations of the universe with confidence in my superiority. 
My personality is limited; in denying limited personality to God 
do I deny the reality of his personality? On the contrary, I 
assert this without qualification. What is it that I find as the 
essential elements of my personality? They are self-consciousness, 
intelligence, self-hood. In me these are limited, in Him unlimited, 
in me imperfect, in Him perfect. Therefore when I predicate 
personality of God I predicate far more than when using the term 
of myself. I certainly do not limit—I remove limits. God, 
therefore, if representative of the highest being, must signify 
self-hood — consciousness, intelligence. It has been often said 
that there are three verbally intelligible theories of the universe: 
(1) that it is self-existent, (2) that it is self-created, (3) that it 
has been created by some other and external being. We have 
here atheism, pantheism, and theism. It is at once seen that 
atheism and theism agree in assuming a self-existent something. 
The point of difference is exactly in this element of personality. 
In so far as pantheism speaks of a self-created existence it con- 
tradicts reason. The eternal substance is uncreated, not self- 
created. This reduces pantheism to atheism. Theism maintains 
its distinctness by insistence upon the element of personality. At 
this point we are met by a “ cosmic theism,” which Professor Fiske 
states as follows: “There exists a power to which no limit in 
space or time is conceivable, of which all phenomena, as presented 
in consciousness, are manifestations, but which we can only know 
through these manifestations.” The word “power” in this credo 
seems to distinguish cosmic theism from pantheism, but the writer 
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expressly tells us that we must not regard his term “power” as 
having more than a relative or symbolic meaning; that some in- 
different word — “being,” “substance” — would be preferable. 
This is atheism or pantheism over again. 

In so far as substance, being, power, or whatever noumenal 
reality may be covered by these terms, stands out of all relation to 
us the knowing intelligences, in so far it is anti-theistic. Now it 
lies fundamentally in Mr. Spencer’s doctrine of relativity that we 
know only the phenomenal; that the absolute, the noumenon, 
cannot be known, simply because it is and must be forever out of 
relation to us the knowers. This contradicts the central teaching 
of theism, namely, that God is out of relation to everything but 
human consciousness. God, for the theist, is beyond necessary 
relation to phenomena, but in actual relation to us as self-conscious 
intelligences. What is called “cosmic theism” may represent 
truth; it can never represent theism. 

I have said that theism involves perfectness of nature in the 
God whom it declares. Perfection is the root attribute of God, 
according to an intelligent theism. This truth would require no 
emphasis, but for the astounding fact that another attribute has, 
from earliest times, been made prominent as expressive of the 
divine nature. I refer to the attribute of power. It is natural 
that, historically, this idea should have appeared first ; it is every 
way unnatural that it should have held its ground in thinking 
minds to the present day. Man’s physical weakness before the 
might of nature would compel him to regard God as strength, as 
the All-powerful One. And we may, in part, account for the per- 
sistence of this idea by the very fact of its inferiority, its gross- 
ness, its physical character. Power as force is more to be recog- 
nized by the sensual man than holiness, excellence; and for the 
many, who are but children of larger growth, God is, first and 
always, power, force, will. If, as theism maintains, God be a 
self-conscious, intelligent being, He must prove the best being, the 
Perfect One. This necessity lies in the idea of God as superior. 
The individual man has no superior but the person who is better 
than himself, — better in the sense of moral excellence. As with 
individuals, so with our race: we have no superior, in the full sense 
of that term, except there be above us a Perfect One, reigning by 
the might of his excellence. 

If now we know what theism means we are in possession of 
much ; it does not follow that we are in possession of theism as 
a conclusion accredited by our reason. Our first step has been 
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taken, not necessarily toward the theistic conclusion, but toward 
the difficult matter of testing that conclusion in the light of 
reason. 

Can we prove the existence of a Perfect Personality —an In- 
finite Selfhood, conscious, intelligent? In addressing ourselves 
to this subject we must clear off much rubbish from the side of 
inconceivability, and we must then determine what is meant by 
proving a conclusion. 

It seems agreed upon that the infinite cannot be conceived by 
the finite. Years ago Hamilton wrote vigorously to show that 
“the mind can know only the limited and the conditionally limited. 
The unconditionally unlimited, or the absolute, cannot positively 
be construed to the mind; they can be conceived only by a think- 
ing away from, or abstraction of, those very conditions under which 
thought itself is realized.” This position Mr. Spencer has ac- 
cepted and enforced by many additional considerations. He 
quotes Mr. Mansel as follows: “The very conception of con- 
sciousness, in whatever mode it may be manifested, necessarily 
implies distinction between one object and another. But distine- 
tion is always limitation.” Of God, therefore, we can have no 
consciousness, because, as the Infinite One, He cannot be dis- 
tinguished, which is the root necessity of consciousness. Mr. 
Spencer elicits the same conclusion by considering human knowl- 
edge from the side of resemblance. “A thing is perfectly known 
only when it is in all respects like certain things previously ob- 
served. To know is to class. It follows that the first cause, the 
infinite, the absolute, to be known at all must be classed. To 
be positively thought of, it must be thought of as such or such, 
as of this or that kind. Now that which is uncaused cannot be 
assimilated to that which is caused, the two being, in the very 
naming, antithetically opposed.” 

Having thus shown how utterly unapproachable the infinite is 
for human intelligence, we look to see Mr. Spencer acknowledge 
himself a Positivist out and out ; we look to see him treat only of 
the phenomenal which lies within his finite grasp. Mr. Spencer, 
however, is not at all a Positivist. He believes in the absolute, 
the infinite, the uncaused. He assures us repeatedly that while 
we can neither know nor think the infinite, we must believe it. 
A belief in an unknowable reality transcending all conception is a 
necessity of thought. The phenomenal which we know must be 
the manifestations of the noumenal which we cannot know. In 
his summary and conclusion of first principles, Mr. Spencer 
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says: “We have shown by analysis of both our religious and 
scientific ideas that while knowledge of the cause which produces 
effects upon our consciousness is impossible, the existence of a 
cause for these effects is a datum of consciousness. We saw that 
the belief in a power of which no limit in time or space can be 
conceived is that fundamental element in religion which survives 
all its changes of form. We saw that all philosophies avowedly 
or tacitly acknowledge this same ultimate truth, that they are 
compelled to unite in predicating existence transcending percep- 
tion.” All philosophies predicate an existence inconceivable and 
past finding out, a reality whose ways are not conceivable in terms 
of our ways, whose thoughts may be anything and everything but 
‘our thoughts. 

We may, then, on the authority of Mr. Spencer, take it for 
granted that there is an Absolute Being, an Infinite, an Uncaused 
Cause. The next step in Mr. Spencer’s logic brings out the con- 
clusion that we must withhold all predication from the Absolute 
Being. He exists, weiter nichts. We can say nothing about Him, 
because to do so is to use finite terms, that is, to limit Him, and we 
cannot conceive Him as limited. Much pondering on this barren 
result leads me to say that, since we believe in the existence of an 
unthinkable and forever unapproachable Existence, because we can- 
not help ourselves, for the very same reason we believe in some kind 
of attributes or modes as belonging to this unapproachable Exist- 
ence. - The Infinite exists because we cannot think the contrary. 
The Infinite has modes, and the modes found in our predication, 
because we cannot think the contrary. Permit a few words as to 
conceivability and inconceivability, and their relation to knowledge. 
Do we know anything? Yes, we are told. What? The phenom- 
enal, that which appears, the limited which comes into relation to 
ourselves. This phenomenal, of what is it an expression? Of 
the nowmenal. The unknowable does then come into relation with 
us through its phenomena, its manifestations. Behind the phe- 
nomenal, ever escaping us in its absoluteness, is the noumenal ; 
then the noumenal is in part phenomenal ; that is to say, known. 
What do these terms “noumenal” and “ phenomenal” mean? 
Have we here two entities, the one known, the other unknown ? 
Plainly not ; we have manifestations of the noumenal. The nou- 
menal, then, which, when trying to grasp per se, we have pushed 
off into the unknowable, is, when we let it alone and go about 
our business, here at our very doorsteps. We ourselves are it, 
known only in varying manifestations, but nevertheless known. 
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To know we must come into relation with the thing known. 
Do I come into any relations with anything? Yes, I am told, 
with the phenomenal, the finite, the limited. Limited what? 
Limited unlimited — the finite infinite. Is it not a fact that 
around us, within us, above us, the so-called unknowable is ever 
existing, and when we come into relations do we not come into 
relations with it? Few the relations may be, and consequently 
feeble and imperfect the knowledge; but are they not expressive 
of realities, the realities of this so-called unknowable? What 
does this incomprehensibility of the infinite mean but the fact 
that our relations with it are few, and can never be made com- 
plete? Does it mean, or can it mean, that we have no relations 
with it at all? If there be an unknown cause of the known, then 
the unknown for the time and in part appears, that is, is known. 
Why may we not regard the noumenal as ever appearing, as ever 
coming into some relations with us, therefore as ever known by 
us in finite measure ? 

Attention must now be called to the position of cosmic theism 
respecting personality as attributable to God. Mr. Spencer, in 
denying personality of his infinite power, takes pains to say that 
“the choice is not between personality and something lower than 
personality, but rather the choice is between personality and some- 
thing higher. Is it not just possible that there is a mode of 
being as much transcending intelligence and will as these tran- 
scend mechanical motion?” To this it must be said that if by 
denying personality of God, we are enlarging our conception of 
Him, we must make the denial without hesitation. So far as He 
himself is concerned what we affirm or deny is not of much con- 
sequence ; so far as our conception of Him is concerned, however, 
it does make great difference — we are to have the largest possible 
conception even of that which, according to Mr. Spencer, is beyond 
conception. Mr. Spencer denies personality of God to magnify 
his conception of the inconceivable. We shall be surprised to 
learn that he does this in the very face of conceivability, and that 
he says so in express terms. He writes, “It is true we are totally 
[italics the present writer's] unable to conceive any higher mode 
of being than intelligence and will.” Yet in the very next sen- 
tence he says: “This isnot a reason for questioning its existence: 
it is rather the reverse. Have we not seen how utterly incom- 
petent our minds are to form even an approach to a conception of 
that which underlies all phenomena? Is it not proved that this 
incompetency is the incompetency of the conditioned to grasp the 
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unconditioned? Does it not follow that the ultimate cause cannot 
in any respect be conceived by us because it is in every respect 
greater than can be conceived?” This seems unreasonable. 
Shall we make predications and denials not only beyond reason, 
but contrary to reason? If a being higher than intelligence and 
will is something we are totally unable to conceive, why assert the 
existence of such a being? Theism, then, is seen to affirm belief 
in the existence of a Supreme Being, self-conscious, perfect. Can 
this position be proved? Our question makes it necessary to ex- 
amine the nature of proof, and to settle clearly what should be 
understood by proving a belief. 

To prove is to establish by evidence. Evidence consists of cer- 
tain experiences of ours which, from their number and character, 
we take as leading, with more or less inexorability, to a specific 
judgment. We inquire, What, exactly, is it in these experiences 
which gives them their evidentiary character? We find that it is 
resemblance. Do we conclude that the living are mortal? We 
base our judgment on nothing but the experienced likeness be- 
tween man alive and man dead. It should be distinctly seen that 
proof is not, never has been, and never can be demonstration. 
To demonstrate is to point out, to make visible. Demonstrating 
@ proposition in mathematics is in no sense proving it; it is 
simply placing us face to face with the fact. A long, complex, 
mathematical process needs no proof, admits no proof ; it requires 
to be seen as a process. Fortunately or unfortunately this is not 
the case with by far the larger part of our convictions. In the 
physical and mental worlds things are causally connected one 
to another. A exercises power in producing B; this is never the 
case in mathematical relations. It follows that, in the worlds 
named, we are required to bring proof. This simply because we 
do not see, and never can see, the causal action of A on B. Here 
we cannot demonstrate, we cannot bring the subject-matter of our 
judgments within the territory of sense. This sharp discrimina- 
tion of the mathematical procedure, which is essentially and always 
one of vision, from the procedure called proving, is vital. Whether 
we think so or not, we can never demonstrate the mortality of the 
living. We cannot demonstrate a single one of the well-estab- 
lished conclusions on which we act from day to day. Why is our 
doubt respecting these conclusions at a minimum? Because of 
repeated experimental confirmation by illustration. That a// men 
will die we shall never experience; that men die we behold on 
every hand. 
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I say to my friend, That piece of paper is on the study table. 
He asks for proof. I reply, You are in the habit of spreading 
your papers on the table and of leaving them there. This answer 
is in the line of proof. But it is not enough. He says, Because I 
frequently do a thing it does not follow that I do it always. Cer- 
tainly not, I reply, but it is a sign you have probably done it ina 
given instance. He is still unsatisfied. I say to him further, On 
the particular day in question you were very much hurried, and I 
distinctly remember that, at the conclusion of your writing, a 
visitor called you abruptly away. He admits this, but rejoins, 
The grave importance of the paper leads me to feel that I could 
not have left it behind me on the table: there was too fnuch de- 
pendent on the paper, and I knew it would soon be required. 
My friend and I have been advancing proof, he for one judg- 
ment, I for another. This might continue until one of two results 
should emerge. Either he or I, persuaded by the accumulating 
evidence, would accept a conclusion and act upon it, or we should 
feel strengthened in our previous opinions and agree to disagree. 
Possibly one conclusion or the other could approximately be dem- 
onstrated. Going to the table I find the paper pushed away 
under the corner of a lamp-mat; or he, searching his pockets 
more thoroughly, discovers the paper fastened to the lining. 
Before these facts what becomes of proof? It entirely disappears 
and argument ceases. Now in every mathematical procedure the 
paper can be found, indeed is found, and pointed out beyond the 
shadow of a question. It follows that in all cases where inference 
appears the paper cannot be found, and any conclusion respecting 
it must have an element of uncertainty. When, therefore, we 
ask, Can theism be proved ? we are not asking whether theism can 
be demonstrated. To demonstrate theism, you must bring a man 
face to face with the personal God. But, let it be remembered, 
this undertaking, as an intellectual requirement, is nowise different 
in kind — that is, as a process —from that which would be needed 
to demonstrate the mortality of men, or the undulatory theory of 
light, or any other result of inference. And, further, be it noted, 
the task would prove no more difficult in the first case than in the 
others. It is as easy to give a man sense-knowledge of God as it is 
to give him sense-knowledge of the atom or of the ether. When 
brought back where it belongs each conclusion of human reason is 
uncertain. Consider, at this point, what has been said respecting 
noumenon and phenomenon. The noumenon becoming evident is 
phenomenon. The noumenon not becoming evident, and in so 
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far as not evident, is reasoned about, and this with all the im- 
perfection arising from limited experience. Human reason, 
therefore, is nothing but the attempt of men to exceed the reach 
of their senses. This is, at the same time, a perilous and an in- 
evitable undertaking, — perilous, because we may conclude falsely ; 
inevitable, because we cannot remain, animal-like, in the territory 
of sensations. Manifestly so important a process should be guided 
by every forethought possible. Men do not infer for amusement 
merely, but for the upbuilding and outreaching of their nature. 
To prove is to establish by evidence. Evidence is certain ex- - 
periences of ours which are thought to make for a conclusion. 
That in these experiences which gives evidentiary value is resem- 
blance. What proof have we for belief in the existence of a 
personal God? This question now means, What experiences of 
ours are in resemblance with, accord with, the idea of God as de- 
fined? Are there any? are there none? Are some for, some 
against? If this last, where lies the stress of our experiences? 
Before we can come into the heart of this matter we must be 
clear as to the meaning of the word “experience.” To experience 
something is to go through something by conscious assimilation 
on the part of our own personality. The term “experience,” un- 
fortunately, is used in a passive and an active sense. Passively a 
man experiences whatever happens to him ; actively he experiences 
only that which he himself appropriates. Intelligent self-applica- 
tion and a consequent assimilation we intend to cover by the word 
“experience.” The fruitful term in this phrase is “ self-applica- 
tion.” Self-hood has more than one mode of being, and it may 
well prove true that the non-ego, the not ourselves, shall present 
distinct departments of reality corresponding to these modes. 
Should this be the case, experience, such experience as may ration- 
ally offer material in proof of judgments, must be broad enough 
to seize and assimilate the facts, of whatsoever kind these are. A 
man without music in his soul cannot judge sonatas or symphonies. 
He has nowise any right to attempt to estimate proofs adduced in 
behalf of conclusions respecting musical composition. Musical 
truths must be musically discerned. This teaching casts no reflec- 
tion upon intellect as supreme arbiter in every rational process 
brought forward as proof. Concerning the validity of the process 
intellect decides. Since, however, that which gives proofs their 
evidentiary character is resemblance, the intellect of a person who 
cannot experience, assimilate, music will be blind in the presence 
of thorough-going resemblances in this department. If experi- 
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ence be necessary to the right use of reason, it is but repetition to 
say that reason cannot proceed prior to experience. If experience 
mean such assimilation as will produce appreciation, then discern- 
ment, which may lead to recognition of similarities, cannot come 
from intellect alone, certainly not as respects those truths which 
primarily concern other parts of our nature. 

Perhaps a better way to put the truth here conceived would be 
to say that experience by the other parts of our nature prepares 
truths for the discernment of our intellect. The mind cannot un- 
derstand sympathy, or arguments based on the fact of sympathy, 
before sympathy has been experienced. In other words, for a man 
to reason inductively he must reason experimentally ; for him to 
reason experimentally he must bring his entire nature to bear on 
truths that affect the whole of his nature. I am not seeking here 
to exalt emotion and depreciate intellect. I am rather considering 
whether the intellectual function can, by any possibility, be dis- 
charged, without the experience, the assimilation, already de- 
scribed. Can aman reason on a subject about which he knows 
nothing? Does knowledge consist of mere perception? Can a 
man know without feeling? Can he proceed rationally in estima- 
tion of arguments for or against theism prior to any assimilation 
of theism in its spirit? Perhaps Paul was right in saying spir- 
itual truths must be spiritually discerned. It may lie in the very 
interpretation of a rational process, psychologically considered, 
that it shall contain the full man. It may be unreason to pro- 
nounce judgment on that which is seen simply intellectually, that 
is, in its arrangements and from its formal side. At all events, 
such is the position here maintained. Arguments brought forward 
in support of theism cannot be estimated, because they cannot be 
experienced, by the intellect alone. There is striking confirmation 
of the general justice of this position. It is found in the fact 
that the most weighty arguments adduced against theism come 
from the side of the emotions. It is not intellectual perplexity, 
as such, that hinders our acceptance of theism. It is rather a 
strong conviction, arising from the depths of our nature, as to 
what would be done, and ought to be done, by a perfect being. 
These convictions thus arising must be allowed full weight in all 
discussion of our subject. If feelings are part of the facts which 
inductive examination must presuppose as experienced, that is, 
assimilated, then it is manifest that no feeling should be excluded. 
The orthodox Christian does but stultify reason in attempting to 
stifle the uprising of the sense of justice to take its part in the 
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estimation of proofs. The orthodox Christian is wnreasonable 
unless he have had enough experience of the darkness to say : — 
*¢ Wer nie sein Brod mit Thriinen ass, 
Wer nie die kummervollen Niichte 
Auf seinem Bette weinend sass, 
Der kennt euch nicht, ihr himmlischen Michte ! ” 


To prevent any misunderstanding of what has been said about ex- 
perience and its exact import in reasoning, it may be needful to 
insist that no reference is made here to the old-time distinction 
between knowledge and belief, or reason and faith. There are 
many who claim to glory in a faith that is robust in direct propor- 
tion to the absence of evidence. If a statement be framed that 
antagonizes reason at every point, so much the more are these 
persons thankful for the grace of faith which enables them to 
believe the proposition, — or rather to pretend to do so, for believe 
it they cannot. It is true that schools of theology cover the face 
of the land that religion may be commended to human reason. 
Still the conviction is widely prevalent that religion is wholly a 
matter of feeling. Mr. Bain expresses this distinctly in his trea- 
tise on the Emotions and the Will, where he writes: “ Religious 
truth cannot, therefore, be imparted, as has sometimes been sup- 
posed, by an intellectual medium of verbal exposition and theo- 
logical demonstration. Being an affair of the feelings, a method 
must be sought adapted to heighten the intensity of these.” 
Nothing would be a greater misunderstanding of all that has 
been said on the phase of the subject now before us than to con- 
clude that appeal was made to some special faculty distinct from 
reason. In saying that the non-musical cannot judge music we 
do not affirm that the experience of music involves the exercise of 
a new cognitive faculty, — that there must be somewhere a musical 
knowing over and above the mathematical knowing. Music is an 
emotion, a feeling; if any have not this experience they cannot 
judge music. This is simply saying that what is non-existent 
cannot be experienced, estimated, dealt with, by reason. The 
musical feeling is not made to do in place of evidence, it is evi- 
dence. Feelings are facts, and as such have evidentiary value, a 
value to be determined by intellect alone. A proposition is not 
to be accepted because it makes us weep or laugh. Emotion is no 
higher light disclosing truths beyond the grasp of reason. It is 
singular that one fact respecting human knowledge and belief, 
though fundamental and perfectly plain, is rarely estimated at its 
full value. The fact is this: all our ultimate convictions, beliefs, 
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knowledges, are incomprehensible by reason. Not one of them 
can so much as begin to be understood. Any attempted a priori 
construction of them shows that they are full of inconceivabilities, 
Do we reject them in the name of reason? On the contrary, 
reason gives them complete assent, and will nowise free us from 
a thorough acceptance of them. Not a single sensation can be 
comprehended — no conceivable community of nature or action is 
possible between ncrve activities and states of consciousness. 
Reason, however, acting in strict harmony with itself, compels us 
to believe that beside matter as we know it in the brain, there is 
thought — energy influenced by and influencing the nerve-mass. 
This, it need not be said, is utterly inconceivable ; but this, it 
should be said, is afflicted with no greater inconceivability than 
meets us at every ultimate, whether physical, chemical, or bio- 
logical. There is a further consideration of almost equal import- 
ance. By reason, and reason alone, we transcend the territory of 
sense experience, the territory of the so-called phenomenal, and 
affirm some noumenal reality appearing in the phenomenal, yet 
never fully revealed there, or capable of being so revealed to 
creatures of limited relations. We find Mr. Spencer proclaiming 
an unknowable reality, though for many he so far transfigures it 
as to destroy the reality. We find the concepts of modern science 
to consist wholly of predications of reality respecting matters 
ever beyond our senses. Is force an existence, a reality? Is the 
unknowable power actual? We never front it; in its effects 
alone do we know it. Is personality real? Do we believe in 
personality? Assuredly we do and must, unless content to remain 
forever in the midst of shifting feelings. 

We are now to consider theism as defined, and inquire what 
facts in experience point to this position as one worthy of rational 
acceptance. The first fact is the fact of existence ; our own and 
the not our own. Something — nay, a great deal—is. Compara- 
tively few persons have experienced the fact of existence. This 
not because they have no ability to experience it, as the non- 
musical may not enter into music, but because familiarity has bred 
disregard, neglect, a certain taking-for-granted. So existence, as 
of the pebble, the grass, the animal, man, being commonplace, is 
without due weight as a fact. That existence shall be so experi- 
enced as to become a fact pointing toward theism we need to fill 
ourselves with the mystery of it. Front each commonest thing, 
each smallest particle, as inscrutable, unaccountable. Let it be 
that this, as to its elements, has had no commencement, no source. 
Attempt to realize the eternity of matter; that there never was a 
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time when material elements did not exist. They were wncaused. 
The entire force of this position depends upon the realization of 
it which each one may attain, —to find absolutely no point of 
origin for that which is lowest and least, in the sense of being 
non-sentient. Cast the mind backward and backward and _ back- 
ward still, beyond consciousness, beyond life, beyond all present 
forms of worlds. The resting-place must be soulless atoms, hav- 
ing no whence and knowing no whither. We cannot demonstrate 
that this was not the case. We cannot show that all that now is 
did not originate by way of evolution from these unintelligent, 
homogeneous masses. Nay, more, let it be that physical science 
establishes evolution and makes it clear; we have not then an ac- 
count of existence which reason is able to accept. Behind the 
mechanical process we are forced to make our way to some other 
source of being than the mindless combinations of atoms. Here 
is the feeling of insufficient reason which is the fact to be estimated 
by our intelligence. When we front the blankness of purposeless 
atoms we feel the lack of adequate cause. This feeling is nowise 
overcome by any scientific exposition of a process through which 
all that now is has developed from these atoms. If everything 
has been exactly as physical science would assert respecting this 
process, so that each step was a necessity, we are as far as ever 
from finding an adequate cause in mindless atoms. This is not 
to say that science puts chance in place of intelligence. The 
oft-repeated illustration of the inability of shaken-up alphabets to 
produce Miltonic poems is pitiably worthless, and is certainly not 
to be adduced here. There is no chance. Science teaches every- 
thing but chance — speaks always of an invariable order, of a 
this way and a that, with no choice. The question is as to the 
starting-point. And the skeptic now appears with his law of 
parcimony, telling us to assume no more than the effect requires. 
If B can be shown to come from A, the work is done ; the origin 
of A need not be investigated. Against this is the persistent feel- 
ing of inadequacy. Why A, since A is unintelligent, without 
purpose? But, it is said, the eternity of matter is not a thing to 
discuss ; it is a fact. No person with any understanding of the 
doctrine of the persistence of force ever dreams of supposing 
that matter or force could be created. This is true. But what 
bearing has it on that feeling of inadequacy above disclosed ? 
Here also is a fact, namely, that the origination of all present 
things from unoriginated, mindless atoms antagonizes a deep 
feeling of ours as to what reason must require. I return to the 
thought which introduced the present consideration. ealize the 
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mystery of existence; unless this can be done the feeling now 
referred to will never take its place as a fact demanding careful 
estimation from the intellect. Realize the mystery of existence, 
and it seems about impossible to take the scientific account of the 
world as complete. As a scientific account it is undoubtedly cor- 
rect: as the account which reason shall accept in full for all 
claims, entirely inadequate. There is no reference here to the 
argument from design, either in its particular form as concerned 
with special adjustments to ends, or in its more comprehensive 
character as expressive of general order in all things. The 
weakness of teleological argument will be noticed later. The 
present reference is to make it plain that the feeling of inadequacy 
above mentioned is not connected with the matter of design in 
our own actions, or with the experience of design in nature. Here 
is existence; earth, water, air, sky; sun, moon, and their accom- 
panying hosts. Put away all question of adaptation. Here are 
existences, whence came they? The fact for estimation is that 
the mystery is nowise diminished by tracing present forms to past 
forms, and these to others more remote. How did these uralt, 
yet inanimate, unconscious forms come to be? It avails not for 
science to reply that she has no answer, and never expects to have. 
It is exactly this silence that reason, under the feeling above de- 
scribed, refuses to put up with. No sincere man of science but 
has entered into the thick darkness that environs the commence- 
ment of being. No sincere man anywhere but has felt how awful 
is that gaze into the mindless masses from which come all things, 
and to which pass all things. One of the latest and most vigorous 
writers against theism? expresses himself in these words: “I am 
not ashamed to confess that with this virtual negation of God the 
universe to me has lost its soul of loveliness. When at times I 
think, as think at times I must, of the appalling contrast between 
the hallowed glory of that creed which once was mine and the 
lonely mystery of existence as I now find it, at such times I shall 
ever feel it impossible to avoid the sharpest pang of which my 
nature is susceptible. I cannot but think that for me and for 
others who think as I do there is a dreadful truth in those words 
of Hamilton: Philosophy having become a meditation not merely 
of death but of annihilation, the precept ‘ Know thyself’ has be- 
come transformed into the terrific oracle to CEdipus, ‘ Mayest thou 
ne’er know the truth of what thou art.’ ” 
W. BR. Benedict. 
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THE NECESSITY FOR MORAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
TRAINING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


In a former number of this “ Review,” ? in a paper entitled 
“ Literacy and Crime in Massachusetts,” the increase of the defec- 
tive and delinquent classes in a much greater ratio than the in- 
erease of population was conclusively shown. 

“There are,” observes Mr. Mill, “ but two roads by which truth 
ean be discovered: observation and reasoning.” In the present 
instance they unite in leading us to the unwelcome conclusion that 
for a generation, at least, the decadence of public morality in 
Massachusetts has been constant and positive. 

The question that forces itself upon all thinking men who have 
the welfare and reputation of the State at heart is, What is the 
probable cause of this decline in public morals ? 

In the paper referred to, I stated my belief to be that this 
increase of crime is due in a great degree to the neglect or aban- 
donment of moral and industrial teaching in the family and in 
the school. A perfect system of public instruction must include 
moral, intellectual, physical, and industrial education, each part 
being essential to the perfect whole; and as its object is to pre- 
pare the pupil for “complete living,” it follows that the only 
practical test of our educational work is in the character of its 
results in the individual, and collectively upon society. 

Our Pilgrim and Puritan fathers had the intuition that a 
government by the people and for the people could neither be 
maintained nor perpetuated by any course of instruction which 
cultivated the intellect and neglected the moral and civic duties 
and industrial employments, — which, in other words, educated the 
head at the expense of the heart and the hands. Each individual 
in that primitive commonwealth felt his personal responsibility to 
God and to his neighbor. Personal success and aggrandizement 
were held secondary to the public welfare, and each member of 
the community felt conscientiously bound to do, and to be, his ut- 
most as an important part of that whole which was but a sum of 
the parts. This was the altruistic period of our commonwealth ; 
“and,” remarks Mr. Lunt, “although there are inevitable points 
of difference between the condition of our ancestors and our own, 
no salutary advancement can be made in whatever constitutes the 

substantial welfare of life without the better personal qualities 
1 December, 1884. 
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which they exhibited, without the honest motives which prompted 
their conduct, without the bearing which they honored, and the 
virtues which they reverenced.” 4 

It was the weight of the responsibility pressing upon these 
founders of a new Western empire that made them stern, unyield- 
ing, and exacting, but honest, fearless, and upright in the dis- 
charge of every duty, and enabled them to lay the foundation of 
a character which was the genesis of public morality and of true 
patriotism, not only in New England, but throughout the nation. 
In answer to the caviler against the Puritans and Puritanism of 
New England, who claims that they were only remarkable for 
their religious bigotry and despotic intolerance, we remark that 
while moral perfection, inherent or acquired, is not claimed for 
them, yet, notwithstanding the vices of the time, which even the 
austerity of the Puritan character could not entirely resist, the 
outcome of their religious, moral, civic, and industrial training is 
alone to be considered, namely, a character whose virtues were as 
solid and enduring as its faults — resulting from isolation and con- 
tamination — were numerous and transitory: the tree is to be 
judged only by its fruits. 

The lesson we derive from this cursory résumé of the origin of 
our typical New England character in the heroic and altruistic 
period of our early history is, that, while we can hardly dignify 
their natural and simple course of instruction — so crude in its 
details, but so perfect in its results— with the title of “system” 
excepting for convenience, it was an eminently practical course, 
which, combining the intellectual, moral, physical, and industrial 
elements of a perfect education, resulted in the complete adapta- 
tion of the individual to the necessities of his existence. It was a 
“‘ system ” in which the parents and the family codperated with 
the teacher in each department.pf his instruction, and practically 
sustained him in his discipline and government. It was a “ sys 
tem” in which no one faculty was educated at the expense of, or 
to the exclusion of, another, and its product was a state thor- 
oughly equipped for the battle of life and for complete living. It 
was a “system” in which the principles of religion, the cardinal 
virtues, and the moral and civic duties were thoroughly taught, 
the necessity of industrial education acknowledged, and its prac- 
tice enforced. 

As early as in 1642, we find the Court thus decreeing : “ Taking 
into consideration the great neglect in many parents and masters, 


1 Three Eras of New England, p. 64. 
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in training up their children in learning and labor, and other em- 
ployments which may be profitable to the Commonwealth, do here- 
upon order and decree, . . . and for this end they (the officers) 
shall have power to take account from time to time of their parents 
and masters, and of their children, concerning their calling and 
instruction of their children.” 1 The Court also provided for the 
industrial training of the “children of such as shall not be able or 
fit to employ and bring them up.” Two hundred and twenty-five 
years later, we find this paternal legislation copied by the English 
Parliament, with the result, in a few years, of a very great de- 
crease in juvenile crime. 

Compared with this high but rude standard, directly evolved 
from the necessitous circumstances of the early settlers of New 
England, it will be seen at once how lamentably deficient our 
modern systems of public instruction are, in the comprehension of 
the true function of education; as remarks Mr. Spencer: “To 
prepare us for complete living is the function which education has 
to discharge ; and the only rational mode of judging of any educa- 
tional course is to judge in what degree it discharges such func- 
tion.”? It is true that our circumstances have greatly changed ; it 
is equally true that our educational needs remain substantially the 
same, and while we cannot hope to restore the Puritan methods in 
their primitive simplicity and effective adaptation of means to 
the end required (as has been ably advocated by Mr. Hale in his 
paper entitled “‘ Half Time in Schools”), owing to our greatly 
altered social conditions and to the almost complete disappear- 
ance of the family and family influence in a large proportion of 
the clientéle of our public school system in the large centres of 
population, we can incorporate into our present system its essen- 
tially practical features ; so that, instead of ‘‘ mumbling little else 
but dead formulas,” we may effectively prepare children for the 
ordinary activities and exigencies of life. 

The distinguishing mark of this early Massachusetts school was 
its religious and moral instruction. Its only text-book was the 
Bible. And tracing the progress of the decline of this instruction, 
we find that when in after years it became less prominent in the 
school, it was continued in the family ; the church, however, re- 
taining its hold, and maintaining a constant surveillance, until the 
schools became secular by law, and then, casting out religion, we 
cast out morals. 

And here, it appears to me, in arbitrarily separating religious 


1 Records of Mass., ii. 8. 2 Education, p. 3. 
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instruction from secular instruction, we have, in yielding to the 
popular sectarian clamor, committed the well-nigh fatal error of 
classing the positive instruction in morals as sectarian instruc- 
tion ; an error which has resulted in the gradual decline of moral 
teaching as an important part in the curriculum of the common 
school. 

“In the effort to avoid sectarianism,” says one, “ the seculariza- 
tion of the common schools in the United States has been carried 
to the extreme.” } 

“ Society, in its protest against bigoted ecclesiasticism and cler- 
ical control in education,” remarks another, “ rushes to the other 
extreme, non-religion ; all agree that sound morality must be 
made the very sub-basis of an educational system.” 2 

Jean Paul asserts that moral development is the only education, 
as the intellectual is instruction; and Mr. Spencer declares this 
neglect of moral education to be the most glaring defect in our 
programmes of education, and remarks that this most pressing 
desideratum “has not been even recognized as a desideratum.” 

That this error and misfortune of ours is primarily owing to the 
absence among us of a definite idea of the province of morals and 
moral teaching, there is little doubt ; and the poverty of the teach- 
ing of practical morals in the majority of our public schools can 
be best shown by asking any class of children of reasonable age 
the question, In what does public morality consist ; and what du- 
ties does it demand? If the question were repeated to the parents 
of these children, no two of the answers obtained would agree in 
precision of statement or definiteness of ideas, and the majority 
would confound moral instruction with sectarian religious instruc- 
tion as one and the same thing; while to declare that morals are 
in any degree independent of religions would be to that majority 
as startling a proposition as to declare the converse, that re- 
ligions are independent of morals— a mental condition which, 
of itself, indicates the necessity of moral teaching. It is the com- 
mon belief that morals are in some way sectarian, notwithstanding 
the very obvious fact that thousands of our fellow-citizens, although 
unable precisely to define the province of morals, or to catalogue 
the moral virtues, are temperate, honest, industrious, just, chari- 
table, virtuous, and loyal to society and the government, but at 
the same time are members of no church or sect, and positively 
unreligious. 

1 Kiddle & Schems’ Manual of Theory and Practice of Teaching. New 


York, 1881. 
2 Baldwin’s Art of School Management. New York, 1881. 
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An old writer defines morality as the science of duty; the science 
which teaches the individual his duty to himself and others, and 
the reason for it. 

“Tt may be said,” suggests another, “ that moral education deals 
with the relations which mankind sustain to each other, and re- 
ligious education with those which man, as a spiritual being, sus- 
tains to his Creator.” In the history of our own State we find 
that when religious instruction was abandoned by the state it 
was continued by the church and the family; when abandoned 
by the family, it was continued by the church ; but, unfortunately, 
the gradual disintegration and destruction of the family has, 
naturally enough, resulted in the decline of the demand for moral 
instruction by the church, and hence the majority of the children 
of Massachusetts. are without that education which contributes in 
a greater degree than any other to the welfare of the individual 
and of society. 

The intensely practical side of this education must not be over- 
looked ; it comprehends the duties and responsibilities of the indi- 
vidual to himself and to society, —the preservation of health, tem- 
perance, honor, honesty; the knowledge of our rights and their 
equality, of the reciprocal duties, of the duties of the citizen to the 
state, — obedience to law, justice, chastity, respect for the liberty 
and reputation of others, for contracts and property; and it prop- 
erly defines lying and calumny, ete. It is to the neglect or ab- 
sence of this teaching in the modern family, the frequent scorn- 
ful rejection of it when offered by the church, and the general 
abandonment and neglect of positive instruction in our common 
schools, to which I attribute the present decadence of public mo- 
rality, and the gradual weakening of the New England character 
in this commonwealth. It is obvious that no public system can 
supply the place of such family instruction in morals as our 
fathers had ; domestic education, says Dr. Lieber, can never be 
supplanted by any general school system. It is, however, appar- 
ent that the increasing disregard and neglect of proper instruction 
by parents and guardians, “ the present decay of faith in God and 
the worth of life that is the unfailing mark of weakening charac- 
ter and sinking morality,” is due in a great measure to the dis- 
ruption and rapid disintegration of the family, now going on in 
all our large manufacturing-towns, cities, and large centres of pop- 
ulation, consequent on poverty, the fixed condition of the labor- 
ing-class, and the entire absence of the altruistic element in our 
organized industries, making it imperative that society shall in 
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some way protect its purity and life. In our opinion it can be 
best done by making morals — the science of our duty to our- 
selves, to others, and to government —an important part of the 
positive instruction in our common schools. 

We perfectly recognize the fact that virtuous habits are insen- 
sibly acquired in the ordinary life and discipline of the school; 
and the more conscientious the teacher, the greater the moral re- 
sults; but moral education, without which all other is impotent 
and valueless, has no definite place in the curriculum, and the 
instruction casually given, or the little, if any, required by the 
committees, is not at all commensurate with its high importance ; 
it is not demanded by the parents, and the statute (Mass. chap. 
44, sec. 15) which so emphatically requires it is practically ob- 
solete. 

The reputation of the modern teacher depends alone upon his 
success in cultivating the intellect — upon the percentage of his 
pupils — with little or no regard to his ability as a true educator. 
A recent writer observes: “It is curious to contrast the care and 
industry with which men cultivate the intellect with their care- 
lessness in the cultivation of moral perfection. No one supposes 
that intellectual vigor and keenness and delicacy of discrimina- 
tion will come of themselves, and without discipline and pains- 
taking ; but many suppose that the corresponding qualities of the 
moral life may be left to take their chance.” 

In the very gradual awakening upon this subject, the timidity 
with which our public school system is approached is remarkable ; 
it has been raised by fulsome public adulation to such a high posi- 
tion, and surrounded by such a halo of false sentiment, that we 
enter its presence. with hushed voices and faltering steps, forget- 
ting that instead of being our master it is our servant. The prod- 
uct of that system is at present an educational monstrosity ; an 
individual, an egoist, whose intellect is cultivated at the expense 
of every other faculty and in disregard of the moral education 
and industrial training absolutely necessary to an honest life and 
character. 

“That which our school courses leave almost entirely out,” says 
Herbert Spencer, “ we thus find to be that which most nearly con- 
cerns the business of life ;” and under our high-pressure system 
we are putting edge tools into the hands of children without in- 
struction as to their use or purpose, and launching them out upon 
society conscious only of their rights, but not of their duties ; and 
entirely unprepared to contribute to the working force of the 
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world, to their own support, or to withstand temptation. As far 
as school instruction has gone, they are ignorant that society or 
the civil government has any claim upon them that they are at 
all bound to recognize or acknowledge. 

This subjective tendency of our systems of instruction is now 
apparent to all close observers ; and among those who have spoken 
of it Mr. Mather, in his report on “ Technical Education in the 
United States,” declares,! “ We must take warning from America ; 
our national system of elementary instruction must not drift to 
the literary side alone, to the degree that it has done of late in 
that country.” 

“Of the knowledge now commonly imparted in educational 
courses, very little is of any service in guiding man in his conduct 
as a citizen,” says Mr. Spencer. 

To ascertain the evil results of this one-sided education we have 
not to go far; the decline in public morality in Massachusetts 
since the abandonment of positive moral and religious instruction 
in our schools is very marked: juvenile crime has greatly in- 
creased. 

The Prison Commissioners’ Report for the year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1880, shows that there were for that year 17,053 com- 
mitments to the prisons of Massachusetts, on sentences, and the 
Board, from actual statistics covering several thousand cases, es- 
timate that for each one hundred convicts there are forty-five 
children under fifteen years of age ! 2 

We learn further, that about forty per cent. of the whole num- 
ber of county prisoners are not above twenty-five years, and about 
twenty-five per cent. not above twenty-one years old.® 

The Commissioners of Prisons of our State make the following 
statement : — 

“ There were in the houses of correction on the 30th of Septem- 
ber, 1881, 561 male prisoners having sentences of one year or 
more ; eighty per cent. of these were not above thirty years of 
age, 140 being between twenty-five and thirty, 180 from twenty- 
one to twenty-five, and 129 twenty years old or less.” 4 

In the report on the State Prison for the same year, we find 
that of the whole number committed to that prison in twenty-five 


































































1 Report Royal Commission on Technical Instruction. 
2 Thirteenth Annual Report B. C. of Prisons, p. 129. 


8 W. E. Spalding, Sec’y Mass. B. C. of Prisons, in Zion’s Herald, May 
17, 1881." 
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years, 16-+- per cent. were from fifteen to twenty years of age; 
and in the year 1881, twenty-two per cent., and of the whole num- 
ber then in prison 34-+- per cent., were under twenty-five years. 

Upon these and similar facts the Commissioners remark: “ The 
importance of a common school education has not been overesti- 
mated ; but, with the prisons of Massachusetts filled with men 
and women the great majority of whom can read and write, it is 
easy to see that something more than these acquirements is neces- 
sary to prevent crime, and to reform criminals. The school there- 
fore should have a broader outlook.” 

From the unusually accurate statistics of our State, we gather 
the unwelcome fact, mentioned in a former paper, that our native 
criminal population (that is, those born in this country of any 
parentage, but reared under our institutions) has more than 
doubled in the last thirty years, notwithstanding our vaunted sys- 
tem of public instruction, our churches, our superior schools, our 
charitable institutions, and all the educational efforts and appli- 
ances in use in our. modern civilization. 

As we have seen, or may see, our statistics also show that the 
great majority of these prisoners had received a common school 
education, and could read and write, but before imprisonment 
were idle, indolent, and without any visible means of support; 
hence the belief that our system of public instruction tends to the 
gradual and final extinction of crime, which has by reason of its 
reiteration and familiarity been accepted as an axiom, is now, by 
our closer observation and more mature experience and the 
“inexorable logic ” of statistics, proven to be false. 

Intelligence alone does not prevent crime ; and in this particu- 
lar our experience is by no means singular. It is stated that 
there is not an individual of the two millions of Wirtemberg, or 
of the three millions of Saxony, above the age of ten years un- 
able to read and write, but crime still exists. In France, of 100 
criminals 61 were illiterate, 37 literate, and 2 had received a su- 
perior education ; fifty years later 31 were illiterate, 65 literate, 
and 4 had received a superior education; the report to the In- 
ternational Penitentiary Congress states: “There is reason to 
believe that in France as in many other countries the insuffi- 
ciency of our moral education, the general defect of intellectual 
culture, and the want of an industrial calling leave an open road 
to crimes and misdemeanors.” 

In Baden, it is stated that only four per cent. of the state pris- 
oners are unable to read, but fifty per cent. have not learned a 
trade. 
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In short, the reports from all the countries represented agree 
in attributing the cause and increase of crime to the neglect of 
religious and moral cducation and industrial training. It may be, 
then, not a rash or unwarranted statement to make, that intellec- 
tual culture, without moral education, rather increases our ability 
to escape the consequences of criminal acts, but does not prevent 
their commitment. Professor Sewall very sensibly says: “ In- 
deed, it may be a question whether the effect of mere increased 
intelligence, without accompanying moral principles, may not be 
either to invent new forms of dishonesty and vicious practice, or 
to cover up and ingeniously shield from penalty those crimes which 
with the more ignorant are not more prevalent, but are only not 
so cunningly concealed.” } 

It is sometimes objected, and not without reason, that statistics 
are misleading ; their value, of course, depends upon their foun- 
dation and method of collection, and upon proper use. The 
statistics of Massachusetts are the best our country affords, and 
are generally accepted and relied upon as authoritative ; but all 
statistics, even when collected under the most perfect laws and 
methods, have their limitations; as, obviously, we cannot deter- 
mine by them the exact degree of immorality, or misery, or vice, 
existing in the community at any given time, as they cannot reach 
behind the records of crime. 

And all statistics relating to crime, however well founded and 
collated, must of necessity fail to indicate the full extent of evil, 
as it is only when the common law is broken that secret vice 
breaks into crime and we become statistically cognizant of it.? 
If statistics are objected to in this instance, however generally 
accepted in others, we can safely rely upon the common experi- 
ence, knowledge, and observation of every thinking member of 
the community, and especially of parents and guardians of the 
young, for evidence of our decline in morality; and it may then 
be easier, after listening to that experience, to accept the conclu- 
sion that the time has arrived when the private effort of the 
family (where it exists) for moral education shall be supported, 
encouraged, and supplemented, but not supplanted, by public effort 
in that direction. It is not necessary to dwell upon the absolute 


1 The New Ethics, p. 40. 

2 “ Au-dessous des crimes et des délits enregistrés par la statistique, entre- 
voir, deviner les demi-crimes, les demi-delits, les infractions & V’usage et les 
Violations impunies de la loi, qui pullulent dans les nations en fermentation.” 
— M. Tarde, in Revue Philosophique, February, 1886. 
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necessity of this education to.good being and good living. The 
Mohammedan and the Christian both agree in their estimate of 
the moral code which is older than either and founded on the 
Decalogue. To true civilization, the double growth, the moral 
and intellectual, is indispensable; this double movement, Mr. 
Buckle asserts, is “ essential to the very idea of civilization, and 
includes the entire theory of mental progress.” 

We have now come to the practical question, How are morals 
to be taught in our public schools? I answer that as they are 
secular, and relate to the practical duties and obligations of life, 
they can be taught, as other sciences more or less exact are taught, 
by specially prepared text-books and oral teaching, adapted to 
the different ages. 

Germany has long since answered the question. “La fin de 
instruction primaire est l’éducation morale et religieuse de la 
nation par le Christianisme,” says M. Rendu, in his report upon 
primary instruction in that country. The schools are jointly 
under the charge of the Minister of Ecclesiastical Affairs and 
the Minister of Public Instruction. The schools are Protestant, 
Catholic, or Jewish, in which pupils of different denominations 
receive the same secular, but different religious, instruction. In 
the elementary schools, taking pupils from six to fourteen, religion 
and morals stand first in the curriculum. 

The Prussian teachers are, by law, instructed in morals and 
religion in seminaries for three years. 

When, a few years ago, the schools of France were made 
secular by law, the French educators, with greater quickness of 
perception than we have shown of the necessity of the moral 
education which the church had conducted, at once entered the 
field with various text-books to supply the anticipated needs cf 
the new system. 

Among the first of these was the little text-book of Paul Bert, 
Gambetta’s Minister of Public Instruction, entitled “* L’ Instruction 
Civique & l’Keole,” which was furnished gratuitously to its schools 
by the city of Paris, and adopted by Lyons, Bordeaux, and Mar- 
seilles, and honored by a gold medal in 1882. 

He says in his preface: “ The proposition of law upon which I 
had the honor to make a report to the last Chamber, the 6th of 
December, 1879, and which has become the law of the State (28th 
March, 1882), declares in its article third, that ‘the instruction 
in the primary schools includes [’instruction morale et civique.’ 

“To the instruction morale is joined, in the primary school, 
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the instruction civique, which is also an innovation, that timorous 
spirits consider as revolutionary, . . . and that is nearly equal in 
importance to the first.” 

Although by common report Paul Bert is an atheist, he recog- 
nizes the necessity of moral education, not only in the law of 
1882, of which he was the author, but also in his treatise and 
text-book. 

Soon after this appeared “ Devoirs et Droits de !Homme,” by 
Henri Marion, Professor of Philosophy in the Lycée Henri IV., 
and which was adopted by the Minister of Public Instruction as a 
classic, and apparently intended for secondary schools. It is a 
comprehensive survey of all the duties and rights of man, and 
treats of practical morality very fully. 

Later still, in 1884, appeared the “ Notions d’Kducation Civique,” 
of Mme. Henriette Massy, in four parts: “ Civic Instruction,” 
“Elements of Usual Rights,” “ Political Economy,” and “ Morals,” 
the latter subject occupying forty of the two hundred pages of 
the text-book. 

Mme. Henri Gréville has also added to the list a text-book for 
young girls, entitled “ Instruction Morale et Civique.” 

I cannot complete the list, and will mention but two others: 
“L’Instruction Morale a I’Kcole (cours moyen et supérieur) & 
Y'usage des deux sexes,” of M. Burdeau, and the “ Eléments 
d’Instruction Morale et Civique,” by Gabriel Compayr¢, a deputy. 
Ihave spoken thus fully of these books, because the question is 
frequently asked by instructors, How is it possible to teach morals 
by a text-book? I suggest to such inquirers and doubters an ex- 
amination of these books, especially that of Henri Marion, for a 
complete answer to that question. 

The French law of 1880 provided for the establishment of insti- 
tutions for the secondary education of girls, to be founded by 
the State. The first article in the curriculum is “ Morals.” It is 
also provided by law that religious instruction shall be given, out 
of school-hours, at the request of parents, by different ministers 
appointed by the Minister of Public Instruction. 

It is, I think, now apparent that we are behind Germany and 
France, not only in technical instruction, but in moral education ; 
and to these two countries Austria and England can be added. 

Among the objections to teaching morals in our public schools 
is the “sectarian ” objection ; we do not well see how it can be 
maintained, as it is not proposed nor is it in the least degree nec- 
essary to enter the domain of polemics, for the text-books should 
as in France carefully exclude controversial subjects, and may be 
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so prepared as to be acceptable to all Christian denominations, as 
well as to Jews and pagans, if such there be. 

The objection of the practical instructor, who now labors under 
the perplexities, annoyances, and the bewildering confusion of an 
absurdly unpractical curriculum, is more reasonable, but can be 
easily overcome by the substitution of a more practical system of 
public instruction, now imperatively demanded by our necessities, 

I have purposely devoted the greater part of the space allowed 
to me to the foundation of all education, as it is the most neglected 
and the least considered in the schools of our State. Technical 
education holds the second place in the perfect curriculum. The 
conviction is growing and becoming firmly established, that tech- 
nical education will give to the graduates of our public schools, 
in place of their present impotency, a readiness and aptitude in 
the use of their hands, and the consequent power of self-help ; will 
greatly develop the faculty of observation, increase their knowl- 
edge of things and processes, create industrial habits, develop 
mechanical faculties, ennoble manual labor, and thus destroy or 
diminish a great factor in the increase of crime in our common- 
wealth. The result of this conviction is a greatly increased inter- 
est in the subject of technical instruction, experimental beginnings, 
and the multiplying of industrial or technical schools in every part 
of our land. 

Mr. Wright, in a paper on the “ Working-Girls of Boston,” 
declares that “one great lack in the lower grades of industry is 
the want of a thorough training in technical knowledge, and of 
the capacity for close application.” As to the ability of women 
to earn a maintenance, if properly instructed, he says, “There 
seems to be no limit to the industrial opportunities of women.” 

The impotent results of our systems of public instruction have 
called down the criticism of foreign observers. 

In the report of the Royal Commissioners of Technical Instruc- 
tion, Mr. Mather says : — 

“The effect of the public schools, colleges, and universities, sup- 
ported by taxation of the people, is more marked in the general 
education in the literary branches than in any special acquaintance 
with natural science, and in this direction their influence is not 
altogether a benefit. Too large a class of young people in Amer- 
ica of both sexes are seeking pursuits not requiring manual labor. 
Their education, as given at present in the high schools and col- 
leges, tends rather to unfit them for the active industries of life, 
in a country where the vast resources of nature are waiting for 
willing and trained hands to utilize them.” (Page 47.) 
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The truth thus expressed obtains a singular but melancholy 
confirmation in the report of our own Prison Commissioners, who 
affirm that “one half of the advantage of prison life to youthful 
convicts is the acquirement of the habit of industrious labor.” 

The increase in technical schools for both sexes abroad is re- 
markable ; women’s trade and professional schools are numerous 
in Germany, Belgium, Holland, and Italy, as well as in other coun- 
tries. Technical instruction there has long since ceased to be an 
experiment ; it has been found to help the ordinary school instruc- 
tion by illustration ; to form the habit of thought, to plant ambi- 
tion, develop ingenuity, and increase the integrity and dignity of 
the individual. For the state it has introduced and organized 
new industries, decreased juvenile crime, increased the number of 
“self-governing beings,” and secured, prospectively, its permanent 
prosperity. 

As the great problem before us is how to increase public moral- 
ity, augment our working force, and decrease idleness, vagabond- 
age, and crime, it is worth while to bear in mind that all observers 
agree in the opinion, and such statistics as are accessible confirm 
it, that industrial education stops crime at its very source. 

Mr. Buxton, chairman of the board of education in London, 
observes (1882) : — 

“Since 1870, 7,566 children, and during the past three years 
2,231 children, have been sent to industrial schools. The convic- 
tions for juvenile crime are now only one half what they were in 
1870.” 

Sufficient evidence has, perhaps, been produced to suggest the 
probability, if not to establish the fact, that the public indifference 
to moral education, and the neglect of industrial and technical 
training in our public schools, are great factors in the increase of 
crime. 

It is to be hoped that the rapidly forming public opinion in 
favor of industrial education which will soon demand recognition 
by the State, in spite of the opposition of school boards and town 
committees, will also include in its demand that the training in 
morals shall be no longer a “ thing of doubts and guesses and only 
half admitted conclusions,” but shall take the first and highest 
place in the school curriculum, which its practical importance and 
the public welfare peremptorily require. 

George R. Stetson. 


Boston. 
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THE SPIRITUAL ELEMENT IN MODERN LITER- 
ATURE. 


THE first impression which a mind fresh to the study of litera- 
ture would receive from an acquaintance with modern books 
would be an impression of complexity ; such a student would be 
struck with the extraordinary variety and range of conceptions, 
ideals, and sentiments which have found literary expression during 
the present century. If he came upon modern books from the 
study of the ancient literatures, or even from the literature pro- 
duced by the centuries immediately preceding our own, he would 
feel at first as if the luminous order of the older art had given 
place to a chaos of individualism. Modern books portray almost 
every phase of human experience, from the highest spiritual prob- 
lems in Browning’s verse to the lowest aspects of animalism in 
Zola’s prose. This complexity of purpose and form in the litera- 
ture of recent times is due to a variety of causes, chief among 
which is the presence, in altogether new force, of the spiritual 
element. It is less obtrusive and far more subtle in its influence 
than either the scientific or the democratic tendency, and it is 
the more difficult of detection because it goes to the very heart of 
modern life, and returns, as the mist of the sea invisibly borne to 
the heart of the continent returns, in a universal movement of 
production. Special influences, moving to well-defined ends, are 
readily seen and easily traced, but changes in the fundamental 
conceptions of life and art are so diffused, so gradual in their 
operation, that they are likely to escape observation. The great 
laws of literary development, as Taine and other eminent students 
of literature have traced them, become evident enough after a 
little study ; they lie on the surface. But there are deeper and 
more obscure modifications of thought and form than those which 
ean be laid bare by any study of race or age or environment; modi- 
fications and changes in the very structure of thought, which give a 
new direction to feeling and a new color to sentiment; which en- 
large the whole intellectual life by a process of expansion as un- 
conscious and as invisible as the process of fertilization by which 
the soil receives into itself the luminous life of the sky. Has it 
not been a strange oversight in the study of literature, which has 
become an almost universal passion in our time, that while the 
river courses and the mountain ranges have been traced and 
located with precision, observers have taken little thought of those 
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over-hanging heavens which are as much a part of every land- 
scape as running stream and everlasting hill? Without the 
upper firmament the lower firmament would be but half a world; 
a world of completed structure and form, but without light or 
eolor or life. This upper sky of spiritual truth, ideal, and rela- 
tionship is too often left out of account in our surveys of the field 
of literature ; and yet it is this spiritual element which adds im- 
measurably to the complexity and variety no less than to the 
wealth and power of modern books. 

The most obvious characteristics of Greek literature are repose, 
order, harmony, and moderation. These are the elements of a 
great plastic art ; an art that presents noble actions in that supreme 
moment when every actor becomes the unconscious idealization of 
his own thought and the whole scene is an instantaneous revelation 
of beauty. It is this brief moment of idealization, this unconscious 
pause which marks the climax of noble action, that we find in 
Greek art of the best period, and this alone. The Greek touched 
nothing with chisel or stylus which did not present to him a clear, 
distinct, and well-defined outline ; with half lights, with shadows, 
with the mystery and wonder of thought or feeling which could not 
be put into some form of definite expression, he would have nothing 
to do, either in sculpture, architecture, or literature. The world 
in which he lived and worked lay before him forever radiant with 
the light of clear intelligence ; no dusky arches sprang from the 
walls of his temples, no inexpressible emotion played on the fea- 
tures of his statues, no mysterious impulses and visions lured the 
thought into shadowy solitudes in his books. In all the arts 
which he practiced there is the same plastic instinct, revealing 
itself in outlines whose delicacy and beauty are to the men of our 
time the dream of a lost world. 

But the Greek paid a great price for the harmony and order of 
his art; he made his problem clear by striking the unknown quan- 
tities out of it; he was not without glimpses of a spiritual world, 
but he refused to consider or interpret it. With all its radiant 
loveliness Greek art is of the earth; it is forever lost to us, not 
because skill has forsaken us or the instinct for beauty died out 
in our souls, but because we can never return to the attitude in 
which men stood when they created it. It is true, as we are con- 
stantly reminded, that we can never match it with a kindred per- 
fection ; it is also true, and true in the deepest sense, that we have 
outgrown it. It no more represents our thought, our ideal, our 
faith, than the images of the gods which it has preserved for us 
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represent our conception of the unseen and eternal Spirit. The 
Greek moved through a single world, and his thought, by virtue 
of self-imposed limitations, was simple, clear, orderly, and har- 
monious; we live, move, and have our being in two worlds, and 
our perpetual struggle is to bring them into harmony; hence the 
complexity, variety, and apparent confusion of our life and our 
art. We have lost the antique simplicity, definiteness, and har- 
mony, but we have gained the inexhaustible inspirations and 
resources of the spiritual life. 

What, then, is the spiritual element in literature, and how does 
it reveal itself? The spiritual element is the perception of a rela- 
tionship between humanity and a divine nature outside of and 
above it, of actual fellowship between men and this divine nature, 
and of obligations, resources and consolations growing out of that 
fellowship ; in brief, of a complete organized life of the soul in 
large measure independent of its material surroundings, and in 
which is to be found the fullness and completeness of life. In the 
Iliad, for instance, though the gods hover over the plains of Troy 
they are as material as the men who struggle beneath them, and 
the poem finds its motive and its consummation within the limits 
of purely human activity. There is not a breath from Olympus 
which inspires any hero with an unselfish or ideal purpose; there 
is no suggestion anywhere that the long struggle is to be decided 
by any but material forces, or that victory is to bring anything 
greater than a material reward. In Browning’s “ Paracelsus,” on 
the other hand, or in Goethe’s “ Faust,” both representative mod- 
ern poems, the story has a spiritual motive; there is a recognition 
of spiritual relationships that rest upon spiritual need and fellow- 
ship, there is clear, definite movement to a spiritual end. And all 
through the literature of this century we find such relationships, 
purposes, and ideals. The books of pure literature are few which 
do not bring into the foreground the thoughts of God, of immor- 
tality, and of the possible greatness of human life reached by the 
power and through the consciousness of these fundamental concep- 
tions. The spiritual world is the background of almost all modern 
poetry, from those early songs of Longfellow which have become 
the familiar psalms of universal experience to such noble inter- 
pretations of human life from the spiritual side as Tennyson’s “In 
Memoriam.” In the poetry which does not give this thought prom- 
inence it is still present in ever recurring suggestion and illus- 
tration; we feel its presence as we feel the presence of the sky 
when we look into the heart of the summer flowers and know that 
without it they could not have been. 
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Almost without exception the names of the poets of this century 
who have reached the maturity of their powers and turned the 
passing attention of men into lasting fame suggest, by a law of 
common association, some human relationship lifted into the light 
of a spiritual significance, some interpretation of life from the 
spiritual side. Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, the Brownings, 
Tennyson, the entire company of American poets, with one or two 
exceptions, have carried this light in their hands in all their ex- 
plorations of nature and life, and it is this interpenetration of su- 
pernal radiance which gives their best work its beauty and its 
truth. It is not too much to say that it is the presence and power 
of this spiritual element which differentiates our century from all 
preceding ages most decisively. 

All ages have had spiritual intuitions and have not lacked ex- 
pression of spiritual conceptions in literature. The Greeks had 
their mysteries, in which they endeavored to represent to them- 
selves truths as high and spiritual as that of immortality; they 
had their great thinkers, whose speculations took account of 
these things, and in whose minds, preéminently in the mind of 
Plato, there lay a spiritual idea as the germ and model of the 
universe. But these thoughts were the thoughts of a few; they 
were not in the air, as we say; they were not diffused; we find 
only hints and indistinct traces of their presence in the mind of 
the people. They do not, as in our day, enter into all thought ; 
they are not the background of all life. 

Place the great books of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies side by side, and a single glance makes clear the dif- 
ference in spirit and attitude which exists between the foremost 
minds of the two epochs. How far Swift, Steele, Addison, Gold- 
smith, Johnson, and Cowper, in depth of sentiment and grasp of 
life, fall below Carlyle, Emerson, Newman, Coleridge, Maurice, 
Martineau and Kingsley! In poetry and in criticism the wri- 
ters of our time have touched the deepest things with a vigor 

and an insight of which the literature of the last century affords 
hardly a suggestion. The strength of the men of the eighteenth 
century lay largely in their mastery of the art of clear, orderly, 
and finely proportioned style, and in their weighty or graceful 
moralizations on the society in which they lived; the strength of 
the great writers of the nineteenth century reveals itself most 
clearly in their vivid and controlling conception of nature and life 
as symbols of an invisible and spiritual order of existence. 
The sixteenth century was a great religious age. Its faith 
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was high, its feeling intense, its devotion to religious principles 
at times fanatical. The impetuous current of its life flows 
through its literature and gives it unequaled freshness and va- 
riety ; but in which of its writers shall we look for an adequate 
representation of life as a possible fellowship with the Divine 
Spirit, as everywhere and always under the control of spiritual 
laws? Not certainly in Shakespeare; for it is on the boundaries 
of the invisible world of spiritual truth that his wonderful vision 
fails and the genius which would otherwise have been universal 
pauses and retreats, baffled and empty-handed. With charac- 
teristic insight Emerson says: “Shakespeare, Homer, Dante, 
Chaucer, saw the splendor of meaning that plays over the visible 
world ; knew that a tree has another use than for apples, and corn 
another than for meal, and the ball of the earth another than for 
tillage and roads ; that these things bore a second and finer har- 
vest to the mind, being emblems of its thoughts, and conveying in 
all their natural history a certain mute commentary on human 
life.” Shakspeare employed them as colors to compose his picture. 
He rested in their beauty and never took the step which seemed 
inevitable to such genius, namely, to explore the virtue which re- 
sides in these symbols and imparts this power. 

If Shakespeare failed to penetrate this deeper world, certainly 
none of the group of dramatists of whom he was the master spirit 
discerned it. We must not forget the ethereal genius of Spenser, 
whom Lamb described as the poet’s poet. Of all the nobly en- 
dowed men of his time he was the most spiritual. One feels in 
him that marvelous identification of the saint and the artist which 
gives the work of Fra Angelico a kind of spiritual radiance. 
Surely earth and heaven are not far asunder in such verse as 
this : — 

* And is there care in Heaven? and is there love ? 
In heavenly spirits to these creatures base, 
That may compassion of their evils move ? 
There is : else much more wretched were the case 
Of men than beasts : but oh, the exceeding grace 
Of highest God, that loves his creatures so, 
And all his works with mercy doth embrace, 


That blessed angels He sends to and fro, 
To serve to wicked man, to serve his wicked foe.” 


But the world of the “ Faery Queene” was not the world of Shake- 
speare, and Marlowe, and Dekker; it was an ideal world, created 
by the imagination as a possible reconciliation between the real 
and the ideal. The supernal light does not shine on human habi- 
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tations, it lends its radiance to one of those visions of the imagi- 
nation with which humanity nourishes and sustains its secret 
hopes. There was a confession of weakness in Spenser’s retreat 
from the real world about him which makes it clear that he could 
not trace a harmonious purpose between the spiritual and the 
material life, and that in order to find the harmony which he 
believed existed he fashioned a world of his own. The deepest 
insight always discovers, as Goethe saw clearly, that the ideal 
cannot exist save in the real. 

In the seventeenth century we shall still look in vain for a rep- 
resentation of life as a possible fellowship with the Divine Spirit, 
and as everywhere under the control of spiritual laws and forces. 
We shall not find it even in Milton, the sonorous roll of whose 
verse recalls the imperial sovereignty of law rather than the 
pervasive and unbroken interplay of spiritual influences upon 
human life; the awful rule of the God of the Hebrew rather than 
the all-embracing and sustaining companionship of the Divine 
Spirit. Nor shall we find it in Dryden, the second greatest poetic 
mind of the seventeenth century. 

Nor shall we discover these spiritual intuitions and perceptions 
in the poets of the eighteenth century. Cowper’s gentle, clouded 
faith was a personal hope held with despairing resolution rather 
than a revelation of spiritual truth. Johnson’s religion was hon- 
est, narrow, and dogmatic; a conformity to religious usage made 
tender by sentiment, and venerable by history. Burns, the truest 
singer of them all, borrowed few notes from that heaven into 
which his songs ought to have risen by divine right of genius. 

What was vague, uncertain, and individual in other centuries, 
in our century has become definite, decisive, and well-nigh univer- 
sal. We have no monopoly of the spiritual life, and every great 
writer is by no means an interpreter of spiritual truth; but the 
spiritual experience of the race has brought the spiritual percep- 
tions in this century to a far more fruitful and constant discovery 
of spiritual truth, and has suffused the horizon of thought with 
the glow of spiritual aspirations and ideals. It must be borne in 
mind that there is a fundamental difference between the morality 
which other ages have described and illustrated even more effec- 
tively than our own, and this spiritual element. Morality is based 
upon the recognition of the sovereignty of moral law, and received 
its noblest expression as long ago as those remote ages in which 
the Hebrew Scriptures were written, or as that wonderful period 
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each disclosed, according to the method of his genius, the play 
and supremacy of that law. In one form or another this law 
has never ceased to be proclaimed. Shakespeare taught it as no 
modern writer has been able to teach it; and George Eliot, in 
whose latest work the presence of the spiritual element can scarcely 
be detected, has been its eloquent and convincing exponent. But 
spirituality is something altogether different; something higher, 
more subtle, pervasive and vital. Morality is obedience to law; 
spirituality is an intuitive perception of spiritual truth, a personal 
consciousness and reception of that truth, and a conception of life 
which accepts it as controlled and governed by spiritual forces. 
Morality recognizes the law written in our own natures; spir- 
ituality is personal fellowship and communion with an invisible 
spiritual world. 

Many causes have combined to develop the spiritual perceptions 
in recent years. The stream of modern civilization shows two 
great currents; one having origin among the Greeks, the other 
among the Hebrews. These two tendencies are now in process 
of assimilation, but are still in some measure divergent and at 
times antagonistic. We have the Greek spirit almost entirely un- 
modified by the Hebrew spirit in such writers as Walter Savage 
Landor, and the Hebrew spirit almost entirely unmodified by the 
Greek spirit in such writers as Carlyle. It is the struggle between 
these two tendencies —the one artistic, plastic, and liberalizing; 
the other moral, intense, and conservative — which introduces an 
element of confusion into the literature of our century. The Greeks 
had their consistent thought of the universe, and their unbroken 
effort to express that thought in art. The Hebrews, on their side, 
had their one distinct and commanding thought of the universe, 
and the unique characteristic of their literature is the marvelous 
power with which that thought was developed, extended, and made 
controlling through their long and varied history. Each of the 
two races which have given modern civilization its strongest im- 
pulses wrought out a single thought with a common effort not the 
less definite and inevitable because it was unconscious. We who 
have received both these great streams of tendency into our lives 
are swept, first by one and then by the other, to such an extent 
that literary epochs and schools of writers may be characterized 
and described as they embody and express clearly and decisively 
one or the other of these great conceptions of life; the thought 
of conduct finding its expression in the illustration of the law of 
righteousness, and the thought of beauty blossoming out the world 
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over in the order, the genius, and the loveliness of art. The 
writers of the “art school,” as it is sometimes called, — Swin- 
burne, Rossetti, Morris, and their compeers,— represent a drift 
and tendency as real as any other in this age, though not so cen- 
tral nor at bottom so important. They are not solitary voices, 
nor are they alien spirits in our literary development ; they express 
a real hunger for beauty, and are the leaders of a real movement 
toward its conquest. 

The reaction against Puritanism, against the exclusive rule of 
the Hebrew spirit, is still incomplete. It is not a reaction toward 
“ worldliness,” conformity to lower and more material standards ; 
it is a reaction from the partial to the whole; from the rigid and 
arrested movement of mind to its free, healthful, and complete 
activity ; from the endeavor to live by vision of a single side of 
life to the endeavor to live by vision of a complete life. Matthew 
Arnold has said Puritanism locked the English mind in a dungeon ; 
a more exact statement would be that it led the English people 
through a deep defile in the mountains from which only a single 
star was visible, the polar star of righteousness. That star is not 
less visible to us than to the Puritans, but it is no longer solitary ; 
a whole heaven of moving constellations has swept into our vision. 
We see the star of righteousness as clearly as ever the Puritan 
saw it, but it has become the centre of a universe that shines out 
in a divine revelation of beauty around it. The Hebrew tendency 
is being supplemented by the Greek tendency, but neither diverted 
nor impaired by the process. The note of unrest in the verse of 
the poets of the “ art school,” and of Arnold and Clough, is the 
expression of this lack of harmony in the age. It is the recovery 
of that harmony which these poets have striven after. They 
bring us face to face with the great problem which confronts us: 
the harmonizing of beauty and liberty with the order, the dis- 
cipline, and the noble severity of the moral law. Two worlds lie 
in our vision, and art cannot turn its face from either. Milton 
has given us an earthly and Dante a heavenly paradise, the mas- 
ters have left us an imperishable heritage in the immortal faces 
on the walls of Italian palaces and churches, but Christianity has 
yet to find its highest expression in art. 

It is not the revival of the Greek spirit alone which has pro- 
duced a reaction against the exclusive rule of the Hebrew spirit ; 
it is the development of the spiritual side of Christianity. The 
Christian literature of the Middle Ages, great as is its literary 
value, and noble as is its literary quality, is thoroughly inadequate 
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as an expression of the Christian thought of to-day. So long as 
the world stands men will read Dante’s great poem with an ever- 
renewed wonder at the greatness and wealth of its thought and 
imagery, but it will never again express or represent the Christian 
faith of the world. The spiritual principle which was in Chris- 
tianity from the beginning, always striving for expression and 
gaining so slowly over the natural materialism of humanity, has 
led the thoughts of men far beyond any such conception of Para- 
dise or Purgatory or Hades as that which lay in the thought of 
the great Florentine poet. This inevitable spiritual progression is 
at last the test of every form of religious faith; sooner or later 
the material facts lose the exaggerated value attached to them at 
first, and it is felt more and more that the interior truth is that 
which gives final authority. This process of spiritualization is now 
going on the world over, and the result is a decay of dogmatism, 
a throwing off of conventional forms, symbols, and statements, 
and the diffusion of a free, vital spirit which takes on many forms 
of expression and refuses to be wholly contented in any of them. 
It is just here that the spiritual tendency strikes hands with the 
spirit of art, which is always striving to free itself from exaggerated, 
crude, or commonplace forms of expression. It is of the very life 
of art that it should relieve itself of all excrescences, subdue all 
exaggerations, and shine out through its symbol with that beauti- 
ful unconsciousness which is one of the characteristics of the best 
Greek sculpture. This is equally true of the spiritual expression 
of a truth which has been only dogmatically stated. The spirit- 
ual instinct rebels against any statement that shall not be like the 
parables of Christ, perfect in its simplicity, universal in its appli- 
cation, and entering by virtue of its naturalness into the thought 
and experience of every man. Compare any recent poem which, 
like “ In Memoriam,” sets forth some great Christian truth, with 
such a poem as the “ Paradise Lost,” and one is conscious of an 
immense uplifting of thought. The poet’s power may be less, but 
the truth has gained immeasurably in freedom, flexibility, and 
spirituality of utterance; it is no longer dogmatic and conven- 
tional; it is spiritual; it is in harmony with art and lends itself 
readily to the purposes of art without sacrificing anything of its 
integrity. 

The spiritual element is not simply a quality diffused through 
literature and giving unconscious direction to thought and color to 
sentiment ; it continually sets men in new attitudes towards the 
deepest things and recasts the fundamental conceptions of life. 
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The treatment of nature by some of the poets of our century 
affords striking evidence of a new point of view from which the 
modern mind surveys the natural world. A single classical poet, 
Lucretius, in those few beautiful lines which register the high- 
water mark of Latin poetry, saw far enough into nature to grasp 
the fact of the unity which underlies all its phenomena, and to 
identify the power which builds the oak with that which fashions 
the rose. To the poets before our century nature was, for the 
most part, an inexhaustible storehouse of illustration ; their use 
of it was mainly objective and external. Shakespeare makes mar- 
velous use of it to embody or suggest his thought; to the unsus- 
pecting Duncan the castle of Macbeth “ hath a pleasant seat; the 
air nimbly and sweetly recommends itself unto” his “gentle 
senses;” but to Lady Macbeth, whose direful purpose already 
blights the world, “the raven himself is hoarse that croaks the 
fatal entrance of Duncan.” But of the spiritual symbolism of 
nature Shakespeare gives no hint. 

It was the external phenomena which the Greek saw when he 
looked at nature, and in these phenomena the poets rested content 
for many generations. Theocritus, whose senses were so finely at- 
tuned to the world in which he lived, may fairly illustrate that 
attitude towards nature which sees in it only delicate touches of 
beauty and has no glimpse of that sublime harmony of parts in 
their spiritual relation to man which is one of the great concep- 
tions of our time, and which, after all the researches of science, is 
still a flash of intelligence through the spiritual sense. Theocritus 
did not fail to note how the hush of noonday silenced all animate 
life ; the lizard slept upon the wall, the lark wandered no more, 
the ancient murmur of the woods was still. He noted how — 

“ The red cicadas ceaselessly amid 
The shady boughs were chirping ; from afar 
The tree-frog in the briers chanted shrill ; 
The crest-larks and the thistle-finches sang, 
The turtle-dove was plaining ; tawny bees 


Were humming round the fountain. All things near 
Smelt of the ripened summer. 


“ Here are the oaks, and here is galingale, 
Here bees are sweetly humming near their hives ; 
Here are twin fountains of cool water; here 
The birds are prattling on the trees, — the shade 
Is deeper than beyond ; and here the pine 
From overhead casts down to us its cones.” 


Nothing could be more beautiful than the feeling of these lines ; 
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they reveal a delicate and exact observation, and an exquisite sen- 
sitiveness to the most fleeting and elusive aspects of nature. And 
yet, with the fullest recognition of the inimitable charm of this 
kind of writing, it must be added that it reflects only the varied 
and flashing surface of the world; it records no deep soundings 
into the fathomless sea of the sweep and movement of law and 
force and spiritual purpose through nature. Of these deeper 
meanings the poets saw little from the time of Theocritus to the 
age of Burns, who went again with open eyes and heart into the 
deserted fields and marked the forgotten beauty of the daisy, and 
heard the song of the lark with a soul to which that music was 
akin. 

But the moment we open Wordsworth we hear, clear, full, and 
resonant, a note which has been silent in all the earlier poetry : — 


“ And oh, ye Fountains, Meadows, Hills and Groves, 
Think not of any severing of our loves ! 
Yet in my heart of hearts I feel your might ; 
I only have relinquished one delight 
To live beneath your more habitual sway. 
I love the brooks which down their channels fret 
Even more than when I tripped lightly as they ; 
The innocent brightness of a new born day 
Is iovely yet ; 
The clouds that gather round the setting sun 
Do take a sombre coloring from an eye 
That hath kept watch o’er man’s mortality ; 
Another race hath been and other palms are won. 
Thanks to the human heart by which we live, 
Thanks to its tenderness, its joys, and fears, 
To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 


What a depth of meaning Wordsworth’s insight into nature as 
a symbol of spiritual truth and power has given his sonnets! 
They had, and they still have now that his thought has become 
familiar, the force and influence of a revelation of something un- 
seen before: — 
‘* Tt is a beauteous evening, calm and pure ; 
The holy time is quiet as a nun 
Breathless with adoration ; the broad sun 
Is sinking down in its tranquillity ; 
The gentleness of heaven is on the sea ; 
Listen ! the mighty being is awake, 
And doth with his eternal motion make 
A sound like thunder — everlastingly.” 


There are other poets whose lines might fitly be quoted to illus- 
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trate this wholly modern thought of Nature, but Wordsworth 
remains unrivaled among his contemporaries and his successors in 
the fullness with which this conception possessed him, and the 
completeness of the expression it gained at his hands. To him 
more often than to any other came that mood, — 
— “that blessed mood, 

In which the affections gently lead us on, — 

Until, the breath of this corporeal frame 

And even the motion of our human blood 

Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 

In body, and become a living soul ; 

While with an eye made quiet by the power 

Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 

We see into the life of things.” 


And in such an hour there comes — 


“a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man ; 
A motion and a spirit that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things.” 


Wordsworth saw nature not in passing glimpses of its various 
aspects, as the poets before him had seen it, but in a vision which 
penetrated to the innermost meaning of its phenomena and gar- 
nered that second and finer harvest to the mind of which Emerson 
speaks. But Wordsworth is not alone in the possession of this 
new spirit of divination; he shares it with many of his contem- 
poraries and successors. Robert Browning has written mainly of 
human experience, but when he turns the intense light of his 
genius on nature it is the soul of things material which rewards his 
search. Bryant’s “ Forest Hymn,” Coleridge’s noble “ Hymn be- 
fore Sunrise, in the Vale of Chamouni,” with its blended voices of 
mountain, forest, and rushing stream, Emerson’s “ Woodnotes,” 
Shelley’s “Sky Lark,” reflect the same mood. Compare this treat- 
ment of nature with that of Gray, who rediscovered the poetic 
significance and picturesqueness of nature in the last century, or 
with that of Goldsmith or of Cowper, each admirable of his kind, 
and one instantly detects the presence of a new note of pene- 
trating depth and sweetness. 

If we turn to the other great field which poetry has made its 
own we discover a kindred effort to lay bare the spiritual mean- 
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ing of human life. It is impossible to think of Mrs. Browning as 
living in any century but our own; in no other would her thought 
have found congenial fellowships and a wide response. A born 
seer, if ever there was one, whose spiritual insight was so direct and 
absorbing that she sometimes missed the corresponding power of 
workmanship, she felt the spiritual world as if it pressed upon her 
very senses and lay open to sight and touch and speech. To her 
quickened perception every fact suggested its spiritual lesson, and 
no life was comprehensible unless it stood in the heart of far- 
reaching spiritual relationships. Her method was purely in- 
tuitional ; she had an ample equipment of knowledge, but her 
imagination outran her thought and had already clothed the ex- 
perience with speech before her critical faculty found opportunity 
to give her expression clearness, simplicity, and point. Hence 
faults of manner so obvious that criticism hardly pauses to point 
them out; hence, also, that deep and lasting charm of hers which 
wins and holds our hearts, rebel as we may in colder moods, with 
the power that springs from mastery of their secrets. Literature 
does not preserve the memorials of a more aspiring soul. 

That which Mrs. Browning sought and found through pure in- 
tuition, Tennyson has sought and found through large knowledge 
and through deep and tranquil meditation. In him the good gifts 
of genius and fortune, so often at variance, have celebrated a last- 
ing reconciliation. His is the hand trained in all the skills of the 
artist, the mind ripened by long and patient search for knowledge, 
the heart sensitive to the most delicate contacts with the spiritual 
world. Inthe “ Palace of Art,” in the “ Vision of Sin,” and 
above all in that noblest of elegies, “In Memoriam,” art, steps 
clear-eyed and sure-footed into the upper world of truth. ‘Here 
is no transient ecstasy, no fleeting glimpse, no rare and vanishing 
vision of that which lies behind the phenomena of human life, but 
a calm, resolute, and thoroughly sane insight into the mysteries, 
and a strong, sweet, and abiding revelation of them. That which 
Mrs. Browning sought through feeling, Tennyson has found 
through thought ; their paths of ascent were far apart, but they 
speak to us from the same height, and at heart their message is 
the same. By reason of his gifts, his culture, and his extraordi- 
nary good fortune Tennyson is likely to remain one of the repre- 
sentative English poets of our century; one of those who have 
seen most clearly into its heart and spoken most authoritatively its 
thought. He has given us the keynote of its noblest mood in 
words that seem familiar because they are so true: — 
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“ Strong Son of God, immortal Love, 
Whom we, that have not seen thy face, 
By faith, and faith alone, embrace, 
Believing where we cannot prove ; 


“ Thine are these orbs of light and shade; 
Thou madest Life in man and brute ; 
Thou madest Death; and lo, thy foot 
Is on the skull which thou hast made. 


“Thou wilt not leave us in the dust : 
Thou madest man, he knows not why ; 
He thinks he was not made to die ; 
And thou hast made him : thou art just. 


“ Thou seemest human and divine, 
The highest, holiest manhood, thou : 
Our wills are ours, we know not how ; 
Our wills are ours, to make them thine. 


* Our little systems have their day ; 
They have their day and cease to be : 
They are but broken lights of thee, 
And thou, O Lord, art more than they.” 


It is in such verse as this that the spiritual element reveals it- 
self more perfectly and discovers its kinship with the truest art; 
indeed, it is only the noblest art that can give us a music ade- 
quate to these themes ; that can take up once more the sublime 
burden of prophecy while it declares — 

“That God, which ever lives and loves, 
One God, one law, one element, 


And one far-off divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves.” 


It is sufficient for the present purpose to indicate this general 
tendency in modern literature; to follow all its leadings would 
inovlve a survey of the entire field of poetry. The spiritual ele- 
ment pervades it all; sometimes in vague longing and aspiration, 
asin Mr. Arnold’s “ Obermann Once More ;”’ sometimes in clear, 
victorious tones, as in Whittier’s “ Psalm” and Mr. Browning’s 
“Death in the Desert.” There is hardly a page of Emerson, or 
Lowell, or Longfellow, or Bryant, or Whittier, which does not 
yield this music of spiritual purpose and consolation. Emerson 
found little else worth writing about; and the Transcendental 
movement, unbalanced and short-lived as it was, had its impulse 
in this endeavor to spiritualize life. Jones Very expressed its 
deepest thought when he wrote: — 
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“ The night that has no star lit up by God, 

The day that round men shines who still are blind, 

The earth their grave-turned feet for ages trod, 
And sea swept over by his mighty wind, — 

All these have passed away, — the melting dream 
That flitted o’er the sleeper’s half-shut eye, 

When touched by morning’s golden-darting beam ; 
And he beholds around the earth and sky 

What ever real stands ; the rolling shores 
And heaving billows of the boundless main, 

That show, though time is past, no trace of years, 
And earth restored he sees as his again, — 

The earth that fades not, and the heavens that stand, 

Their strong foundations laid by God’s right hand.” 


The great advances of scientific knowledge in this century seem 
to register its real — and at times its only — progress, and the im- 
portance of the results achieved has naturally produced an aggres- 
sive temper often intolerant of different aims and methods; but 
the spiritual impulses which nourish religion and the arts are not 
exhausted because they are for the moment less obtrusive. They 
have never entered more deeply into the life of the world than 
to-day, and they have never borne nobler fruit both in thought 
and in action. Poetry is still true to its vocation of recalling to 
each generation these spiritual verities which are the bread of 
life ; for the moment, its tones are less certain, its message is less 
inspiring and authoritative, but it is for the moment only. Every 
natural law has its spiritual side, and every natural process its 
spiritual analogue; the discovery of the natural precedes the 
revelation of the spiritual ; but the two are inseparable ; they move 
together by the law which makes universal life a harmony. The 
scientific movement of the time is a splendid prophecy of a spir- 
itual renaissance, which shall give us a new comprehension of the 
glory of a universe that has already grown, even in our limited 
knowledge, far beyond our halting thought. 

Hamilton Wright Mabie. 
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A Scottish Mystic. 


A SCOTTISH MYSTIC. 


PROBABLY no word has suffered greater injustice from that 
fertile source of injustice, misapprehension, than the word mys- 
ticism. It has been defined, even by one who practically under- 
stood and shared the spirit of Christian mysticism, as a reliance 
on the self-sufficing power of the human mind to be an inner light 
to itself ; which is much as if one should maintain the bodily eye 
to be the sowrce of light instead of its recipient, like the fabled 
diamond which served for a lamp in the fisherman’s cottage. Iven 
the mysticism which nourished a real spiritual life under very er- 
roneous forms of belief took in most cases, if not in all, a higher 
stand than this. Notwithstanding all the mists of human error 
that have often obscured its light under fantastic cloud-shapes of 
wild fanaticism and extravagance, the “ beatific vision” has, on 
the whole, been a true guide, not a misleading “ will o’ the wisp.” 
Its truest definition would be, the power of “ seeing that which is 
invisible,” — 
“ The light that never was on sea or land,” 

of recognizing the reality of the spiritual as even surer than that of 
the material, and living a real life in that higher sphere. And if we 
believe the human soul to be as truly formed to receive spiritual 
light as is the eye to receive the light of this world, we shall have 
little difficulty in accepting the truth that, even amid much dark- 
ness, seeking spirits have ever been able to find some, at least, of 
the light they sought. But true Christian mysticism is as far as the 
poles asunder from dreaming that the human soul can ever suffice 
unto itself. Its very existence depends on the light and life that 
reach it from above, and the effacement of self-sufficiency is the con- 
dition of their reception. The heart must be emptied of the old life 
of self before it can become a channel for that which flows into it 
from the living Vine; and hence only the “ poor in spirit” can 
possess the “kingdom of heaven.” Even where the sense of in- 
ward light has overshadowed, to some extent, the voice of outward 
revelation, it is still the “witness of the Spirit” that is valued. The 
“inner voice” has not been the voice of man, but the voice of 
God, heard more or less clearly, but still heard. And as all will 
admit, however clear the voice of revelation, there is also neces- 
sary the “ witness of the Spirit,” to make the outer voice of any 
real value to the soul. Such was the mysticism of St. Paul and St. 
John, as it was of David and Zechariah; and such, in a greater or 
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less degree, must be that of all whose “life is hid with Christ in 
God.” 

But it is only in a few chosen spirits that the fullness of this 
spiritual experience has been largely developed. All Christians 
might have something of it, but not all have naturally the same 
degree of what we might call spiritual susceptibility ; and by rea- 
son of the always tyrannical power of sense and sin few attain it 
to the highest extent possible to mortal man; for it is preém- 
inently “ the pure in heart” who “ shall see God.” To these few 
Gmes délite, as we may surely call them, the Christian church 
owes an inexpressible debt of gratitude. They are like the men 
at the mast-head, who descry the glories and beauties of the un- 
discovered country, and announce them to those who are vainly 
peering through the mist below; or like the spies sent into the 
land of promise, who bring back the rich clusters from the heav- 
enly Vine, to convince unbelieving souls of the bounteous fertility 
of the goodly land before them. Such blessed souls, soaring on 
wings of love and faith into the sunshine, can teach much to 
those who live on a lower and colder level. They can show them 
where and how to satisfy the latent longing that underlies many 
a disquieted life: “ My flesh and my heart ery out for the liv- 
ing God.” Was it not Wesley who defined mysticism, briefly 
and happily, as “ heart religion” ?— in which he only followed 
Augustine and other early saints. And it is just this realized ex- 
perience of the “ mystic” that our Christianity needs to-day, the 
answer alike to the arguments of the skeptic and the sneer of 
“civilized heathen.” As men are far nearer to each other in heart 
than in mind, it is this heart religion that is to be the bond of 
union amid inevitable intellectual divisions, the meeting-point of 
those who depreciate long-detailed schemes of doctrine and of those 
who dread that, without these, Christianity will became a vague 
and misty shadow. For this pure burning life of faith and love 
has been found in close connection with the most widely differing 
views of systematic theology, and very often, with no systematic 
views at all, Arminian and Calvinist, Jesuit and Quaker, have 
shown the unity of experience and the annihilation of differences, 
when the question came to be one of life, not mere doctrine. In 
the most elaborate ceremonial and in the baldest and simplest 
service the essential element of true spiritual devotion is the 
same, whether it is seen in a St. Francis or a George Fox, a 
Saint Theresa or an illiterate “lass” of the Salvation Army. 

One of the most remarkable of truly spiritual mystics, whose 
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burning words have awakened many a sleeping soul to its glorious 
inheritance in Christ Jesus, is Samuel Rutherford, who in a stormy 
time of rude and sharp conflict sang a very Angels’ Song, —a 
“Song of my Well-beloved,” — the notes of which blend even to- 
day with our Christian worship in one of our sweetest hymns. Few 
probably of the many who have felt their pulses thrilled by the 
“ Last Words of Samuel Rutherford,” so fitly versified and set to 
music, or of the smaller number who know and love his “ Letters,” 
and have drawn from them spiritual help and nourishment, ever 
stop to realize the sternness of the conflict, the vehemence of that 
Sturm-und-Drang period of religious and political history which 
forms so strange a background to these outpourings of love and 
trust. Is it not after all just from such deeply stirred soils that 
such flowers grow? His life began, like that of Charles the First, 
with the stormy opening of the seventeenth century, when the 
struggle between the growing young giants of civil and religious 
liberty and the growing despotism of the haughty Stuart line was 
convulsing the whole kingdom. Scotland, in giving to England 
“the most high and mighty Prince James,” whose appearance was 
to disperse all mists “ like the sun in his strength,” had bound 
upon herself the fetters of a despot determined to trample on her 
most sacred rights. While Rutherford was still a child, this 
“most tender and loving nursing Father of the Church,” as the 
translators of the Bible have it, was gradually forcing Episcopacy, 
by a process of systematic encroachment, upon Presbyterian Scot- 
land, and persecuting those ministers who dared to resist the op- 
pression. No doubt the thoughtful child in his secluded home 
often heard the sad story of the brave Andrew Melville’s three 
years’ imprisonment in the Tower, and of the embarkation at 
Leith of John Welch and the other banished ministers, amid 
weeping and lamentation. Persecution was impartially distributed, 
however, on either side of the king’s juste milieu. Asa lad at 
the grammar-school, Rutherford may have heard the tidings, how, 
at Glasgow, a humble Jesuit named Ogilvy, who had “ come into 
Scotland to save souls,” was by decree of “that sanctified per- 
son” hanged in the High Street, after being tormented by dep- 
rivation of sleep till he became half delirious. A few years later 
his brethren Brébeuf and Lallemant, out in our North American 
wilds, were barbarously done to death by Indian savages. When 
all guilt shall be estimated at its true value, which shall be held 
to have the greater sin, these ignorant heathen, or that “ nursing 
Father of the Church”? Those were barbarous times in which 
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fallible men, hardened and embittered by controversy, made 
their own minds the rule and measure of God’s truth; and if 
Rutherford, like many of his countrymen of that age, seems to 
have been somewhat fanatical in his hatred of “ Anti-Christian 
prelacy,” we have only to study the history of the time, to cease 
to wonder that it has graven such deep lines and so stern a Puri- 
tan bias in the Scottish religious mind. 

Notwithstanding the perfervidum ingenium of the Scottish tem- 
perament, the prevailing type of piety has always been more intel- 
lectual than devotional in its cast, and therefore less disposed to 
yield itself easily to an impassioned strain of mystic love and 
rapture. The fervid soul of Rutherford united to a somewhat 
hard and logically rigid theology an ardor of spiritual love and 
joy which could only find expression in language usually monop- 
olized by earthly devotion. He was of gentle birth, bearing a 
family name well known in the Scottish border. Of his child- 
hood we know little, but can imagine the sensitive, poetic, imag- 
inative boy, growing up in a country home, — doubtless under the 
eye of a deeply pious mother, — and nourishing his poetical crav- 
ings and unfolding spiritual aspirations on the grand old Psalms 
and Prophets, from which Scottish children were wont to draw so 
much of their spiritual sustenance. His education was duly car- 
ried on, in the fashion of that age, at one of the grammar-schools, 
for whose number and excellence Scotland was even then noted, 
where, doubtless, —as James Melville tells us of that of Mont 
rose, a little earlier, — “was a guid number of gentle and honest 
men’s berns [children] of the country about, weill treaned up 
in letters, godliness, and the observance of the honest geams 
[games].” There, like James Melville, he learned, besides the 
due proportion of “Catechisme, Prayers, and Scripture, par ceur, 
the ‘rudiments of the Latin grammair,’ with the vocables in Latin 
and Frenche; also divers speitches in Frenche, with the reiding 
and right pronunciation of that toung; the ‘ Etymologie’ of Lilius 
and his ‘ Syntax,’ as also a little of the ‘Syntax’ of Linacer, 
Hunter’s ‘Nomenclatura,’ the ‘ Minda Colloquia’ of Erasmus, and 
some of the ‘ Eclogs’ of Virgill and ‘ Epistles’ of Horace, also 
Cicero, his ‘Epistles ad Terentiam.’” To this respectable list, 
notwithstanding the apparent absence of mathematics, was added 
the “ observance of the honest games,” which, in Melville’s time, 
were archery, golf, fencing, running, leaping, swimming, wrest- 
ling, —a list of gymnastic accomplishments showing that, in those 
days, physical education, under the name of “ play,” was by no 
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means neglected. These schools were all under the superintend- 
ence of the Church, through the Presbyteries, and compulsory 
education was, in some places, the rule; while, in the absence of 
free schools, it was considerately provided that the children of 
the poor should be educated at the expense of the town, — three 
hours every day being allowed them to beg their food! 

At seventeen, Samuel Rutherford, having gone as far as the 
grammar-school could carry him, went to enroll himself as a 
student in Edinburgh University. It was an exciting time for 
young Scotsmen looking forward to the ministry of their Church. 
In May, 1607, James had entered the Scottish capital in state, 
had instituted the full Anglican service in the royal chapel at 
Holyrood, where his mother had once instituted the mass, and 
had opened the Parliament, intending to confirm his royal author- 
ity over the government of the Scottish Church. It was in vain 
that the bravest of the ministers protested against this usurpation 
of civil authority over things spiritual. James, as usual, im- 
prisoned, degraded, or banished those who resisted his will, banish- 
ing on this occasion the celebrated Church historian, David Calder- 
wood, for deferentially defending the protest before the King and 
the High Commission. After condemning faithful ministers of 
the gospel to exile, this “sanctified person ” soon after published 
(in England) his “ Declaration to encourage Recreations and 
Sports on the Lord’s Day,” going farther than most of our 
“Sunday opening” societies would venture, even in this “ ad- 
vanced ” age. 

Having succeeded in enforcing conformity of government with 
the Church of England, James now proceeded to bring about con- 
formity in worship also. At an assembly called at Perth, in 1618, 
Five Articles dictated by him were forced on its acceptance, these 
including confirmation, kneeling at the sacrament, and the ob- 
servance of Christmas and Easter and other church festivals. 
And if Presbyterians still seem somewhat obstinate and fanatical 
in their opposition to a commemoration of the most sacred anni- 
versaries, — which seems to most Christians beautiful and appropri- 
ate, — the reason is not far to seek, if we regard the circumstances 
of their attempted introduction into Scotland, and the intense 
feeling which such unapostolic tyranny called forth. 

But we must return to Rutherford, during such troublous times 
quietly pursuing his studies at Edinburgh University, though we 
can well imagine the enthusiastic lad discussing eagerly the 
“situation” with his comrades as they walked down the High 
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Street to the old college gate. But he studied so assiduously 
and successfully that, six years after his entrance, and but two 
years after taking the degree of Master of Arts, he was, “ on ac- 
count of eminent abilities of mind, and virtuous disposition,” 
appointed Professor of “Humanity,” or Classics, in his Alma 
Mater. 

The times were still dark and ominous for Presbyterians, and 
especially for Presbyterian ministers. For though General As- 
semblies and Presbyteries were not yet legally abrogated, and 
though the tyrannical James had gone to his account, his son 
Charles was likely to prove a Rehoboam indeed, and it was easy 
to see how affairs were tending. A quiet, studious professorship 
promised a far smoother and safer career than that of a minister 
in Presbyterian orders, and Rutherford loved quiet and study. 
But his true vocation was that of a pastor, and, irresistibly drawn 
thereto, he entered, at the age of twenty-eight, on the pastorate of 
his ever-beloved Anwoth, — a secluded little parish close to the im- 
petuously rushing and ebbing tide of the Solway, — now hallowed 
by the fragrance of his name and its tender and sacred asso- 
ciations. There he spent some ten years of devoted pastoral 
work, — years in which the country at large was still distracted 
between Episcopacy and Presbytery, and spiritually starved by 
controversy and partisanship. But in “fair Anwoth on the Sol- 
way,” to judge by the “ Letters” of this time, a freer and warmer 
spiritual atmosphere prevailed. Such eloquent and burning ap- 
peals had never waked the echoes of the homely little parish 
church; such tender and stimulating pastoral visits had never 
blessed the homes of laird and cotter. He was wont to rise at 
three in the morning, that he might have a longer day for the 
earnest prayer and the varied labors of a pastor’s life. His un- 
wearied devotion and loving spirit made him almost idolized by 
the simple country folk, — always disposed to look up to “ the 
minister” with a reverential regard; and throughout the whole 
pastoral district of Galloway his name was a household word. 
There is a pleasant story attached to these peaceful years, which 
has a special suggestiveness from the character of the age. There 
came to the picturesquely-situated manse of Anwoth a tired way- 
farer who, simply as a wayfarer and a stranger, was invited to 
share the always cordial hospitality of a Scottish manse. His 
attire was that of a plain countryman, and, as the manse accom- 
modation was very limited, he was well pleased to accept the 
usual resting-place of the wanderer,—a bed of clean straw in 
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the barn or hay-loft. It was Saturday evening, and when the 
household assembled for the usual worship and “ catechising,” 
the stranger was called in with the rest. In the course of the 
exercises Mr. Rutherford, desirous of testing the religious knowl- 
edge of his guest, or possibly wishing to include him in the pro- 
ceedings, by giving him a question he could easily answer, inquired 
of him how many commandments there were. ‘“ Eleven /” was the 
disappointing reply. The strange mistake, as it seemed, was cor- 
rected, possibly with an expressed or implied rebuke. Early in 
the sweet, fresh Sabbath morning, Mr. Rutherford was up by day- 
break, according to his custom, and pacing his garden, absorbed 
in preparation for the duties of the day, when there broke upon 
his ear the tones of earnest prayer, so intense, so spiritual, that he 
stood transfixed in surprise as he perceived that the unseen sup- 
pliant was the unknown stranger in the loft. When the prayer 
was ended, the young Scottish minister sought his guest to claim 
him as a brother in Christ, and then found that the humble way- 
farer was an Episcopal minister from the south of the Tweed, 
Usher by name. That morning he preached in the kirk of An- 
woth, and he took for his text John xiii. 34, and for his subject 
the Eleventh Commandment, a name that has clung to the pre- 
cept ever since. Two such men must have had much delightful 
spiritual communion before they parted, for strong Presbyterian 
as Rutherford was, he could love a brother, even in a “ prelatist.” 
It may have been partly owing to the influence of this pleasant 
episode that Archbishop Usher afterwards endeavored to mediate 
between the two extreme parties by proposing for Scotland the 
modified Episcopacy which would probably have satisfied neither. 
Had it been possible for Rutherford and Usher to have acted as 
plenipotentiaries for their respective churches, the history of the 
struggle for liberty in both England and Scotland might have 
been much modified. The bitter and bloody struggles of the 
Covenant might have been avoided, milder councils might have 
prevailed in both kingdoms, and Charles I. might have reigned 
long as a constitutional monarch. 

Of Rutherford’s married life we know but little. His first wife 
died, after a long illness, within two years after his settlement at 
Anwoth, when he was but thirty years of age. Later in life he 
married again, and at his death left one surviving child. Little, 
however, of his personal life appears in his writings, in which the 
relation to the divine seemed to place all human relations in the 
background. 
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Meantime events were thickening and hastening on to the in- 
evitable conflict. The haughty and imperious Sydserf, Bishop of 
Galloway, was, like most of the Episcopal clergy, a strong Ar- 
minian. Rutherford, in his quiet study at Anwoth, wrote a con- 
troversial treatise — “ Exercitationes de Gratia ” — which bitterly 
galled the bishop, and about the time of his wife’s death and his 
own severe illness he was cited to appear before the High Com- 
mission Court, though as he had entered his charge by presenta- 
tion from the Viscount of Kenmuir, without any engagement to 
the bishops, he was not, strictly speaking, under their jurisdiction. 
Various causes combined to bring this prosecution to nought, and 
Rutherford was left in peace a few years longer. 

In 1633 Charles visited Scotland to receive his ancestral crown, 
with great pomp and ceremony, and to carry on somewhat farther 
his father’s pet design of forcing Episcopacy on Scotland. In 
1636 came the coup de gréce, — the “ Ecclesiastical Canons for 
the Government of the Church of Scotland,” strictly enjoining 
a ritualistic Episcopacy which, under the inspiration of Archbishop 
Laud, was strongly Romanizing in its tendency, and forbidding all 
private religious meetings as unlawful conventicles. The further 
to carry out the idea of uniformity in worship cherished by both 
James and Charles, a liturgy followed the Canons. ‘The Church 
of Scotland had never, since the days of Knox, been without a 
liturgy of its own, though its use was optional and had been only 
partial. It therefore did not object to a liturgy, as such, but this 
one, which a decree of Charles prescribed for use in all the 
churches of the kingdom, was almost a copy of the Anglican one, 
with alterations by Laud, which assimilated it more to the Roman 
missal. 

In imposing these radical decrees, whereby it was intended to 
destroy Presbytery root and branch, Charles signally overshot 
his mark. He had calculated too far on the patience of his Scot- 
tish subjects. On the day appointed for the introduction of the 
new liturgy — July 18, 1637 — the people rose in revolt. The 
stool thrown by the famous Jenny Geddes at the Dean of St. 
Giles’s was, as it were, the signal and symbol of a general uprising, 
which defied control and burst all bounds, irresistible as a flood. 

In these last exciting events, however, Rutherford was forced 
to be a passive spectator. In April, 1634, he had been again sum- 
moned before the same court, and despite the intercession of some 
of his friends, more especially of the afterwards famous Mar- 
quis of Argyle, he was, in 1636, deprived of his parochial office, 
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strictly prohibited from preaching, and sentenced to remain a 
state prisoner, during the king’s pleasure, in the city of Aber- 
deen. 

To this harsh sentence, confirmed by the Supreme Court in 

Edinburgh, Rutherford had no choice but to submit. He must 
tear himself away from his beloved flock and quiet manse at An- 
woth, and bear, as patiently as he might, his confinement as a 
silenced minister in a city which was then the headquarters of the 
doctrine and ceremonial he so strongly opposed, and which offered 
to his fervid soul a most chilling and ungenial atmosphere. ‘ The 
Lord,” he writes from thence, “ hath brought me to Aberdeen, 
where I see God in few. This town hath been advised upon of 
purpose for me ; it consisteth either of Papists or men of Gallio’s 
naughty faith; it is counted wisdom in the most not to counte- 
nance a confined minister, but I find Christ neither strange nor 
unkind.” This was his compensation! The gracious form of his 
Divine Master seemed to break through the clouds, with such 
radiance as to fill his soul with an unspeakable joy and consola- 
tion which overpowered all other feelings. “I never knew before,” 
he writes again, “that his love was in such a measure. If He 
leaves me, He leaves me in pain, and sick of love, and yet my 
sickness is my life and health. I have a fire within me; I defy 
all the devils in hell and all the prelates in Scotland to cast water 
on it.” ‘ No preaching, no book, no learning could give me that 
which I behoved to come and get in this town. Some have writ- 
ten to me that I am possibly too joyful of the cross, but my joy 
overleapeth the cross, it is bounded and terminate upon Christ. I 
know the sun will overcloud and eclipse, and I shall again be put 
to walk in the shadow, — but Christ must be welcome to come 
and go as he thinketh meet.” 

But in the midst of his overflowing spiritual joy, he yearned, 
with a father’s tenderness, over the little flock from which he had 
been so rudely severed, and whose needs and sorrows he felt 
acutely, passing through much heaviness of soul in their behalf. 
To convey to them the comfort wherewith he had been comforted 
of God, these “ Letters” were written which have helped and com- 
forted so many more. Quaint and often obsolete as is their old 
Scottish phraseology, they can never grow old, for they appeal to 
the ever-living needs of the human heart. As letters they are 
unique in their character, from being filled, not with reflections or 
speculations, but with Christ, to the exclusion of almost all else. 

Doctrinal subjects are occasionally glanced at, and at such times 
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even Rutherford becomes sectarian; but in general his burning 
thoughts belong to the pure empyrean, far above the strife of 
polemics or of schools. In his enforced absence, the bereaved 
pastor shares with his bereaved people, collectively or individ- 
ually, the varied experiences of his own soul, — his natural de- 
pression and grief as well as the rich and sweet compensations 
bestowed by Christ, his intense longings after greater love and 
fuller communion, and the irrepressible soul-satisfying joy and 
peace “that passeth all understanding,” which taxed his whole 
range of language and metaphor to express. Full of uncon- 
scious poetry they are, too; the “little birds of Anwoth,” the 
“‘mayflower,” the fallow field, the moonlight and dews, the rising 
storm, the summer shower, the river, “ flowing over bank and 
brae,” — all are called into requisition to describe the ever-varying 
phases of the life of the soul “ hid with Christ in God.” 

But let us give a few of his own outpourings both in sorrow 
and joy, taken here and there from letters whose motto might be, 
“ Sorrowing yet alway rejoicing : ” — 

“My closed mouth, my silent Sabbaths, the memory of my 
communion with Christ, in many fair, fair days in Anwoth, hath 
almost broken my faith into two halves; yet in my deepest appre- 
hensions of his anger, I see through a cloud that I am wrong; 
and He, in love to my soul, hath taken up the controversy between 
faith and apprehension, and a judgment is passed on Christ’s side 
of it; and I subscribe the judgment.” 

“When I think upon the sparrows and swallows that build 
their nests in the kirk at Anwoth, and of my dumb Sabbaths, my 
sorrowful eyes make me look upon Christ as angry with me, but I 
forbid my thoughts to receive slanders of my Preserver.” 

“IT desire to give no faith, no credit to my sorrow when it sug- 
gests hard thoughts of Christ ; yet these thoughts awake with me 
in the morning ; oh, what service can a silenced man do in Christ’s 
house? I am a dry tree, alas! I can neither plant nor water! Oh, if 
I might but speak to three or four herdboys of my Master, I would 
be satisfied to be the meanest and most obscure of all the pastors 
in this land! But He saith, ‘I will not send you, I have no er- 
rands for you.’ My desire to serve Him is sick of jealousy, lest 
He be unwilling to employ me. Secondly, this is seconded with 
another, What have I done in Anwoth? The fair work that my 
Master began there is like a bird dying in the shell ; and what 
then shall I have to show of all my labor, in the day of my ap- 
pearance before Him, when the Master of the vineyard calleth 
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the laborers and giveth them their hire? Yet thirdly, I truly re- 
pent, and pray Christ to pardon my querulous unbelieving sad- 
ness and sorrow. I rue from my heart that I yielded so far to the 
Law as to apprehend wrath in my Lord Jesus; for truly I am a 
debtor to his love, — but I wish He would give me grace to learn 
to do without his comforts, and to give thanks and believe, when 
the sun is not in the firmament.” 

“Tt was good for me to come to Aberdeen, to learn a new mys- 
tery of Christ, that his promise is to be believed against all appear- 
ance.” 

“Tt is true, my silent Sabbaths have been, and still are, glassy 
ice, whereon my faith can scarce hold its feet, and I am often 
blown back with a storm of doubting ; yet truly my bonds all this 
time are perfumed with the deep love of Christ.” 

“God hath made many fair flowers, but the fairest of them all 
is heaven, and the flower of all flowers is Chris. Oh, why do we 
not flee up to that lovely One? Oh, for as much love as would go 
round about the earth and over the heaven; yea the heaven of 
heavens and ten thousand worlds, that I might let all out upon 
fair, fair, only fair Christ. But, alas! I have nothing for Him, 
yet He hath much for me.” 

“T creep under my Lord’s wings in the great shower, and the 
water cannot reach me. We may sing even in our winter’s storm, 
in the expectation of a summer’s sun at the turn of the year. No 
created powers in hell or out of hell can mar our Lord Jesus his 
music or spoil our song of joy; let us then be glad and rejoice in 
the salvation of our Lord, for faith had never yet cause to have 
wet cheeks and hanging down brows, or to droop and die.” 

So Samuel Rutherford was enabled by God’s grace to “sing 
the Lord’s song,” in what to him was spiritually a “ strange land.” 
But in February, 1638, the famous “Covenant” was signed in 
Greyfriars Churchyard. Charles was compelled to recede, and 
the course of public events soon rendered it possible for Mr. Ruth- 
erford to return without hindrance to his beloved flock, where in 
that season of intense religious fervor his unwearied ministrations 
Were even more acceptable and useful than they had been before. 
He was present as a delegate at the memorable and stormy As- 
sembly which met in the old Cathedral of Glasgow in the end of 
1638, to consummate the ecclesiastical reaction, and stamp out 
Episcopacy by deposing the Bishops, just as Charles had done his 
best to stamp out Presbytery. The lesson of toleration had not 
been learned in those days; and now the tables were turned, and, 
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as the Moderator expressed it in closing the Assembly, they had 
“cast down the walls of Jericho!” 

That Rutherford, keen controversialist and ardent churchman 
though he was, did not approve of all the extreme measures of that 
Assembly is evident from the regretful tone of his reference to 
it in one of his latest writings in “The Covenanted Work of 
Reformation in Scotland,” in words full of truth : — 

* The Church of Scotland had once as much of the presence of 
Christ as to the power and purity of doctrine, worship, discipline, 
and government, as any land we read of since the Lord took his 
ancient people to be his covenanted church. Afterwards, our 
work in public was too much in sequestration of estates, fining, 
and imprisoning, more than in a compassionate mournfulness of 
spirit toward those whom we saw to oppose the work. In our as- 
semblies, we sought more to set up a state opposite to a state more 
set upon forms, citations, leading of witnesses, suspensions from 
benefices, than spiritually to persuade and work upon the con- 
science with the meekness and gentleness of Christ. Whichever 
way the army and the sword, and the countenance of nobles and 
officers seemed to sway, that way were the measures carried. 
And if the meekness and gentleness of our Master had got so 
much place in our hearts we might have waited on gainsayers and 
parties contrary minded and driven gently, as our Master Christ 
who loves not to overdrive, but carries the lambs in his bosom.” 

By the Assembly of 1638, Rutherford was appointed Professor 
of Divinity in the University of St. Andrews and assistant min- 
ister in its parish church. This University town had been the 
seat of the primate of Scotland, and the centre of a cold form- 
alism, but such was the effect of the spiritual power of Ruther- 
ford in teaching and preaching that, in the quaint language of the 
time, it “ forthwith became a Lebanon out of which were taken 
cedars for building the house of God throughout the land.” At 
the Assembly of 1640, shortly before the famous Long Parlia- 
ment met, we find Rutherford, who did not usually speak much 
in Church Courts, taking part in a debate concerning private re- 
ligious meetings, opposed, strange as it now seems, by one section 
of the Assembly. Mr. Rutherford’s contribution to the debate 
consisted of an effective syllogism, which eventually settled the 
question for that time: ‘ What the Scriptures do warrant, no 
assembly may disannul; but private meetings for religious exer- 
cises the Scriptures do warrant, ‘ They that feared the Lord spake 
often one to another,’ etc., ‘Confess your faults one to another 
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and pray one for another,’ etc. These things could not be done 
in public meetings.” 

We do not know whether Rutherford was as much opposed to 
the barbarous statutes passed about this time concerning unhappy 
old women charged with witchcraft. It seems scarcely credible 
that in one Scottish county alone, and in the course of a few 
months, upwards of thirty of these victims of superstition were 
burned to death, the Assembly expressing its astonishment and 
regret at the increase of a supposed crime, itself the creation of 
the wave of superstition and fanaticism from which the land could 
not shake itself free as summarily as it had shaken off Episco- 
pacy. As we have said, it was a barbarous age, when kirk ses- 
sions required the trembling and weeping women who sat publicly 
on the “ stool of repentance,” to lay aside on such occasions the 
plaid which formed the modest headgear of Scottish women, and 
with which they were fain to hide their downcast faces. 

The battle for religious liberty which had been fought in Scot- 
land had helped to bring about the victory of the Long Parlia- 
ment, and the disestablishment of Episcopacy in England. But 
in pulling down this form of church polity, the English Puritans 
had set up no other. The sympathies of the Scottish Presby- 
terians were with the Puritans, but they never anticipated any 
successor to Episcopacy short of the Presbytery, in whose divine 
right they fully believed. To them Independency was but another 
form of error, and its followers were “ sectaries.” Their Calvin- 
ism, too, had been intensified by their contest with Arminianism. 
Upon the Covenanters now dawned the glorious hope of extend- 
ing throughout England as well as Scotland the blessings of 
Presbyterian doctrine and government. As Charles had insisted 
on uniformity on behalf of Episcopacy, so the Presbyterian lead- 
ers now demanded uniformity on behalf of Presbytery. Under 
pressure of this demand, Parliament called together the cele- 
brated Assembly of Divines at Westminster, closely associated 
with the “ Westminster Confession,” so long, for good or ill, the 
watchword of Presbyterianism in the Old World and the New. 

For this great Assembly Rutherford went up to London as one 
of the six Scottish Commissioners. One of the lay commis- 
sioners was, strange to say, the afterwards notorious Duke of 
Lauderdale, one of the bitterest and most treacherous persecutors 
of the church he then represented. 

We can imagine the solemn gladness with which Samuel Ruther- 
ford went to London, full of the belief that he was now to help 
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to enthrone his beloved Church as supreme in England as well as 
in Scotland. It is well that the future is hidden from our eyes. 
There is no more striking proof of the fatuity of all endeavors 
to cramp men’s minds in a cast-iron uniformity than the record of 
the two attempts to enforce uniformity in England and Scotland, 
— in the one case at the point of the sword, in the other by force 
of opinion. Notwithstanding the Stuarts and the Covenant, the 
northern kingdom has remained mainly Presbyterian, the southern 
mainly Episcopalian and Independent. And it is well for religious 
liberty and progress that it is so. 
“ God fulfils himself in many ways 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world.” 

The Assembly, however, which met in Westminster Abbey, 
lasted for five years and a half, and sat one thousand and siaty- 
three times! It left to future ages, as the result of its labors, the 
“ Form of Church Government,” the “ Directory of Public Wor- 
ship,” the “ Westminster Confession of Faith,” and, not least, 
the “Shorter Catechism,” which, notwithstanding one or two ex- 
treme statements, is incomparable as a brief compendium of Chris- 
tian doctrine. ‘There were strongly defined parties at the Assem- 
bly, and much keen discussion. The catholicity of Baxter and 
the spirituality of Howe were unfortunately lacking. Mr. Ruther- 
ford, however, was one of its most honored members, and uni- 
versally beloved for his zeal and faithfulness. It was during his 
attendance there that he wrote his celebrated “ Lex Rex,” which 
anticipated some of the most liberal views of our own age on 
constitutional liberty. Those were times when no one inquired, 
“Should clergymen be politicians?” It was a question of exist- 
ence. Religious and civil liberty were inextricably intertwined, 
and must stand or fall together. Of ‘“ Lex Rex,” Charles himself 
said that it would never get an answer. Before the Westminster 
Assembly had closed, however, the monarchy in England was 
crushed for the time, and the royal “ martyr” had expiated his 
constitutional sins on the scaffold before Whitehall. And by one 
of the strange reactions of history, Scottish chivalry had taken 
up the falling cause of its tyrannical oppressor, and its army 
fought for him to the last, and tried to force young Charles II. in 
England as his successor. 

It were a long and weary task to record the troubled history of 
the Scottish Church for some succeeding years. While the coun- 
try was fighting for Charles II., Rutherford was one of a small 
band of “ Protesters,” who in some respects would seem illiberal, 
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but were doubtless actuated by a well-grounded suspicion of the 
unhappy alliance of the Church with an unscrupulous prince 
who signed the Covenant purely to accomplish his own selfish 
ends. About this time, Mr. Rutherford was urgently invited by 
two Dutch universities to accept appointment to their divinity 
chairs. But he had the heart of a true patriot, and as he had 
refused to think of emigrating to America in the former season of 
persecution, so neither could he be induced to leave his beloved 
Church and country at a crisis when they were torn by internal 
discord, and the General Assembly, at war with the English Par- 
liament, was put down by the troops of Cromwell. Till the Pro- 
tector’s death, however, six years later, the Scottish Presbyterians 
continued free to worship God as their consciences prescribed. 
With the restoration of Charles II. came the troubles that 
might have been looked for from any scion of the Siuart house. The 
freedom bought with a great price at Marston Moor and Wor- 
cester had been thrown away, and Scotland, blinded by its chival- 
rous loyalty, rejoiced over the event which it had helped to accom- 
plish. But very soon the covenanted monarch threw off the solemn 
oath he had taken. <A rescissory act speedily undid the work of 
twenty years, Episcopacy was once more supreme in Scotland, and 
imprisonment or death was the fate of all who presumed to resist 
oreven to remonstrate. The hopes of those who had toiled to 
rear the fair fabric of the Scottish kirk were again dashed to the 
ground. Rutherford was marked out as one of the victims of pre- 
latical wrath. His obnoxious book, “ Lex Rex,” was burned at 
the Cross of Edinburgh by the common hangman, and for having 
written it, he was indicted for high treason, and summoned before 
Parliament. Had he lived to obey the summons, it is probable 
that he would have shared the ignominious death of his friend 
James Guthrie, to whom, shortly before his trial and execution, 
one of his last letters was addressed, full of Christian sympathy 
and glorious hope. But he himself was being called home by the 
more gradual way of wasting illness. “Tell them,” he said, 
when the summons came, “I have got a summons already before 
@ superior judge and judicatory, and I behoove to answer my first 
summons.” Rejoicing in the realized presence of his Master, and 
in the happy assurance of a fuller and sweeter communion beyond 
the grave, he needed little to care for summons or indictment, or 
for the burning of his book by Archbishop Sharpe, before his win- 
dows at St. Andrews. He was already a dweller in heavenly 
places. The hymn which embalms his “ Last Words,” and other 
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characteristic thoughts, is familiar to all, or ought to be. The day 
before his death he exclaimed, “ Oh, that all my brethren in the pub- 
lic may know what a Master I have served, and what peace I have 
this day. I shall sleep in Christ, and when I awake, I shall be 
satisfied with his likeness. This night shall close the door, and 
put my anchor within the veil, and I shall go away in a sleep, by 
five of the clock in the morning.” It was even as he said. On 
the 19th of March, 1661, in the sixty-first year of his age, while 
Parliament was debating whether to let him die in the college or 
not, he passed into the eternal rest, almost with the words on his 
lips: “Glory, glory, dwelleth in Emmanuel’s Land!” 

Few men have so remarkably combined the qualities of a keen 
and able controversialist and a fervid and loving saint. No doubt 
tyranny and persecution had tinged him with bigotry and intoler- 
ance in matters which, in a happier age of liberty, we deem non- 
essential. But the chord of Christian love was ever the dominant 
one in his heart. His hope for his beloved Church and country was 
ever strong: “There shall be a fair green garden for Christ in 
this land, and God’s summer dew shall lie on it all the night, and 
we shall sing again our new marriage-song to our Bridegroom, 
concerning his vineyard; but who knoweth whether we shall live 
and see it?” He himself was mercifully taken away from the evil 
to come ; from the bitter and bloody struggle which wasted the 
land ; from the cruel persecution which drove out ministers and 
people from their parish churches, to be hunted like partridges on 
the mountains, and shot down by Claverhouse and his troopers, 
because they sought there “freedom to worship God,” according 
to their consciences. Little wonder if such men as Rutherford 
and Guthrie could see no good in a system associated in their 
minds with-oppression and cruelty ! 

“For the forms of things deceive us, and we quarrel o’er our creeds, 
While each true heart receives the one truth his spirit needs.” 

Rutherford’s “ Letters” number three hundred and sixty-two; 
the earliest dating from Anwoth soon after his settlement there, 
the latest from St. Andrews, only three weeks before his death, 
Besides the full edition, which is cumbered with a good deal of 
repetition and with occasional coarseness of imagery, there is an 
admirable abridged one, edited by a man of like spiritual genius 
and saintly spirit, the late Thomas Erskine, of Linlathen. It is 
Rutherford’s “ fair garden ” of spiritual flowers, carefully weeded. 
It were well that these were better known in an age that especially 
needs the truth that “a man’s life consisteth not in the abundance 
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of the things that he possesseth.” In one of them he writes: “If 
my sufferings could do beholders good and edify his church, and 
proclaim the incomparable worth of Christ’s love to the world, 
oh, then would my soul be overjoyed, and my sad heart cheered 
and calmed.”’ He has indeed fulfilled his own aspiration. While 
his controversial writings, able and numerous as they are, are now 
hardly known, these melodies of faith and love, drawn forth by 
suffering, have been to thousands, during these two hundred 
years, a veritable well-spring of quickening and inspiration. Of 
the sacred places of Scotland, in the estimation of many hearts, 
the humble kirk and manse of Anwoth are second only to old 
Greyfriars Churchyard or the ruins of Iona. 
Agnes Maule Machar. 


Kingston, ONTARIO, CANADA. 





BUDDHISM’S BEST GOSPEL. 


THE sprightly account of an interview with “ A Bdzii of the 
Monto Sect,” which appeared in the “ Century ” for July, tantalizes 


the reader not only by leaving its most important question unan- 
swered, but also by suggesting a host of others concerning which 
we are left equally in the dark. After “ What is this God?” we 
would further ask, “‘ How came this Buddhist priest to be a mono- 
theist? How came he to be a theist at all? What is this religion 
which is claimed to be better for the Japanese than that of the 
Bible? Who is this priest who is so keen of mind and quick of 
tongue? Is he a fair specimen of the priests of Japan?” To 
some of these questions an answer will be attempted in the follow- 
ing pages. 

It is now more than twelve years since, on a beautiful day in 
May in Taiko Sama’s garden in Kyoto, a friend who was a 
learned priest of the Nishi Honganji, the chief temple of the Shin 
or Monto sect, brought to me his fellow-priest, Renjo Akamatsi, 
the “bz” of the article referred to. I was wholly unprepared 
to meet an English-speaking priest familiar with Western scien- 
tific and religious thought, and the great surprise and interest of 
that meeting are vividly recalled by Mr. Parks’s animated narra- 
tive. Here was the greatest of the curiosities I had found in 
Japan ; and from this and repeated interviews, during the years 
that followed, Buddhism became a subject of intense interest. 
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Priest Akamatst, as I learned later, is one of two monks sent 
to Europe several years previous by the so-called “ Reformed ” or 
* Protestant ” Buddhists for the study of Pali and Sanskrit, and 
especially for the study of Christianity. One spent much of his 
time in France, but Mr. Akamatsii’s studies were mostly in Lon- 
don, Oxford, and Edinburgh! One result of this trip was the 
establishment of a college in Kyoto, in which instruction in Eng- 
lish and in Western science was to form a part of the curriculum. 
The more conservative priests, however, opposed this feature, and 
the college is only a shadow of what it was intended to be. 
Another result is found in the attempt to put Buddhist teaching 
as far as possible in a Christian form. Hence it is that he speaks 
of Amitabha as “God,” —a word which Buddhists never use 
of their objects of worship, and even he would shrink from its 
use to one acquainted with the Japanese language. I remember 
with what evident pleasure he said to me one day: “ We look 
upon Sakyamuni just as the Unitarians look upon Jesus Christ, 
not as divine but simply as a great teacher.” 

Mr. Akamatsti’s mental characteristics are sufficiently evident 
from Mr. Parks’s account; something more as to his religious 
tenets may be desirable. 

The sect to which he belongs represents the extreme reaction 
from the comfortless no-soul, no-immortality, no-God, no-prayer 
teaching of Sakyamuni. All through the great North, which if we 
follow the usual statistics embraces 470,000,000 of the 500,000,- 
000 of Buddhists, the masses negative all these negatives and in- 
dulge the larger hope of an objective savior and a real existence 
after death. Amitabha, who is one of many imaginary buddhas 
who are clothed with infinite attributes by the different sects, and 
is by far the most popular buddha in northern countries, becomes 
in this sect the only Saviour, the “ One God” of Mr. Akamatsii. 
“ What is this God,” — this best gospel of Buddhism? Let us 
hear from Mr. Akamatsti himself. The following statement of 
belief I received from his own hands : — 


“4 BRIEF ACCOUNT OF ‘SHINSHIU.’ 
“ Buddhism teaches that all things, both abstract and concrete, 


1 A similar delegation was sent out in 1879, and bore fruit in B. Nanjio’s 
splendid Catalogue of the Tripitaka. It is a suggestive fact that these priests 
were sent to a Christian land to study the sacred languages of their religion, 
and that the best catalogue of the Buddhist Scriptures bears the seal of a 
Christian University, with the motto “ Dominus illuminatio mea.” 
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are produced and destroyed by certain causes and combinations of 
circumstances ; and that the state of our present life has its cause 
in what we have done in our previous existence up to the present ; 
and our present actions will become the causes of our state of 
existence in the future life. 

“ As our doings are good or bad and of different degrees of ex- 
cellence or evil, so these produce different effects, having many 
degrees of suffering or happiness. All men and other sentient 
beings have an interminable existence, dying in one form and 
being reborn in another; so that if men wish to escape from a 
miserable state of transmigration they must cut off the causes, 
which are the passions, such, for example, as covetousness, anger, 
etc. 

“The principal object of Buddhism is to enable men to obtain 
salvation from misery according to the doctrine of ‘extinction of 
passion.” This doctrine is the cause of salvation, and salvation 
is the effect of this doctrine. This salvation we call Nirvana, 
which means eternal happiness, and is the state of Buddha. It 
is, however, very difficult to cut off all the passions, but Bud- 
dhism professes to teach many ways of obtaining this object. 

“ NagArdjuna, the Indian saint, said that in Buddhism there are 
many ways, easy and difficult, as in worldly ways, some painful 
like a mountainous journey, others pleasant like sailing on the 
sea. These ways may be classed in two divisions, one being called 
‘self-power,’ or help through self, and the other called ‘ the power 
of others,’ or ‘ help through another.’ 

“ Our sect, called ‘Shinshiu,’ literally meaning, ‘ True doctrine,’ 
which was founded by Shinran Shonin, teaches the doctrine of 
‘help from another.’ Now what is the ‘power of another?’ 
It is the great power of Amita Buddha. Amita means ‘ bound- 
less,’ and we believe that the life and light of Buddha are both 
perfect ; also that other buddhas obtained their state of buddha- 
ship by the help of Amita Buddha, therefore Amita Buddha is 
called the chief of the buddhas. 

“Amita Buddha always exercises his boundless mercy upon all 
creatures, and shows a great desire to help and influence all people 
who rely on him to complete all merits and be reborn into Paradise 
(Nirvana). 

“Our sect pays no attention to the other buddhas, and putting 
faith only in the great desire of Amita Buddha, expect to escape 
from this miserable world and to enter into Paradise in the next life. 
From the time of putting faith in the saving desire of Buddha, 
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we do not need any power of self help, but need only keep his 
mercy in heart and invoke his name in order to remember him. 
These doings we call: ‘ Thanksgiving for salvation.’ 

“In our sect we make no difference between priest and layman 
as concerns their way of obtaining salvation, the only difference 
being in their profession or business; and consequently the priest 
is allowed to marry and eat flesh, which is prohibited to the mem- 
bers of other Buddhist sects. 

* Again, our sect forbids all prayers and supplications for happi- 
ness in the present life to any of the buddhas, even to Amita 
Buddha, because the events of the present life cannot be altered 
by the power of others; it teaches the followers of the sect to do 
their moral duty, loving each other, keeping order and the laws 
of the government. We have many writings stating the prin- 
ciples inculcated by our sect, but I give only the translation of 
the following creed, which was written by Rennyo Shonin, who was 
the chief priest of the eighth generation from the founder. 


“THE CREED OF SHINSHIU. 


* Rejecting all religious austerities and other action, giving up 
all idea of self-power, we rely upon Amita Buddha, with the whole 
heart, for our salvation in the future life, which is the most im- 
portant thing; believing that at the moment of putting our faith 
in Amita Buddha our salvation is settled. From that moment 
invocation of his name is observed to express gratitude and thank- 
fulness for Buddha’s mercy; moreover, being thankful for the 
reception of this doctrine from the founder and succeeding chief 
priests, whose teachings were so benevolent, and as welcome as 
light in a dark night, we must also keep the laws which are fixed 
for our duty during our whole life.” 

This statement, we cannot forget, faces toward the Occident. 
It does not fully satisfy us. Our minds press for something more 
definite, more in detail. Who is Amitabha? If he does not 
create or preserve, if he cannot help “ in the events of this life,” — 
a most important one of which is sin, — why should he be called 
God? and more especially why the “One God”? What does 
their “ Bible ” tell us about Amitabha? What gospel has it for 
mankind that makes it better for the Japanese or for any people 
than the Christian Scriptures? To answer these questions I have 
made the following free translation from the Muriydjiu Kyé, the 
most important of the Sukhavati Sutras, upon which this sect is 
based. Like the old palace in Kyoto, its chief interest to the 
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Occidental mind will be found to lie in its emptiness. A more 
literal translation would have only made this quality more appar- 
ent. In “Chips from a German Workshop,” vol. v., will be 
found an abridgment of the same story. 

It will be noticed that, in accordance with the Buddhist prin- 
ciple that every buddha becomes so only through his own exer- 
tions, this “ One God” was, according to this “ Bible,” an ordi- 
nary human, and has simply worked and wished himself into the 
possession of all these infinite excellences. 

The story runs as follows: Once when Sakyamuni was in 
Rajagriha, an innumerable company of disciples being gathered 
around him, his countenance was observed to possess an unusually 
brilliant appearance, shining, indeed, like a clear mirror, which 
reflects the objects before it in perfect outline and minute detail. 

Whereupon, Ananda, cousin of the Sage, arose and worshiped 
him, and asked the cause of this remarkable change in his appear- 
ance: “ Was he not in communication with the other innumerable 
buddha of the universe?” 

The Sage replied to this by asking: “Is this question of yours, 
Ananda, something arising from your own heart alone, or is it by 
an inspiration from heaven that you ask this? ” 

Ananda replied that it was from his own heart that the ques- 
tion arose. 

“That is admirable,” exclaimed Sakya. “Now listen to me 
while I proceed to reveal another system of doctrine : — 

“In the countless ages of the past the following named buddha 
existed. [Here follows a list of fifty-three buddha, ending with 
the Tathagata King Sejjizai.] 

“In the time of Sejizai Buddha, a certain king, Mushidnen by 
name, was filled with a desire for salvation, both for himself and 
others, and to this end he abandoned throne and kingdom, and 
became a priest under the name of Hézd. This man greatly ex- 
celled in wisdom and courage. Not content with an ordinary 
degree of excellence, he besought Sejizai to teach him the way of 
becoming a buddha, promising to follow his instructions faithfully, 
and that in the heaven which he as a buddha would possess, even 
the cause of the ceaseless round of birth, sickness, suffering, and 
death should be unknown. 

“Sejizai replied that the way of attaining this was already 
known to his disciple ; but the latter said that this was such an 
exceedingly difficult task that his strength was insufficient for it, 
and he besought his teacher again to show him how the countless 
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buddha had attained their exalted state, and to reveal to him the 
condition of the heavens presided over by them respectively, that 
he, H6z6, might be stimulated thereby to carry into execution all 
the desires of his heart. 

** Sejizai, perceiving his unwavering purpose, said that just as 
a man might after an immense lapse of time succeed in dipping 
out all the waters of the great sea, so may one who with a true 
heart and with tireless effort seeks to become a buddha in due 
time accomplish his heart’s purpose. He then revealed to H6zd 
the nature and condition of the 21,000,000,000 heavens of the 
buddha, and all the countries of men. 

“ When H6z6 had seen the condition of all these buddha ond 
their heavens and had profoundly meditated upon them, he went 
into the presence of Sejizai and made the following forty-eight 
vows, which he promised to perform if he should become a 
buddha : — 


“1. In my country or heaven there shall be no hell, hungry 
demons, nor beasts. 


“2. Those who once enter my country shall never return to an 
evil place. 

“3. All the inhabitants of my country shall have faces of gold. 

“4, There shall be no distinctions of color, form, or condition 
among the inhabitants of my country. 

“5, They shall all have perfect knowledge of the past. 

“6, They shall be all-seeing. 

“7, They shall be all-hearing. 

“8, They shall have a knowledge of all other hearts. 

“9, They shall be swift-footed. 

“10. They shall be free from selfish passion, care, and anxiety. 

“11. They shall have the power of entering Nirvana. 

“12. My boundless light shall illumine all other countries. 

“13. I (as Amitabha) shall live forever. 

“14, The inhabitants of my country shall be infinite in number. 

*©15. They shall all possess eternal life. 

“16. No evil shall exist in my country. 

“17. All the countless buddhas of other countries shall unite in 
praising me. 

“18. All beings who with sincere believing and consecrated 
hearts shall even once implore salvation from Amit&bha shall 
receive it, but I will except those who have committed the ‘ five 


sins’ (murder of parents, priests, etc.), and who scoff at the holy 
Buddhist religion. 
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“19. At the death of those who believe in me I will go to them 
and lead them to my country. 


“20. Earnest believers in me shall be able to enter my country 
within three transmigrations. 

“21. The thirty-two perfections of a buddha shall belong to all 
the inhabitants of my country. 

“22. All bodhisattva shall on coming to my country become 
bodhisattva of the first rank. 

“© 23. When they wish to render a service to any other buddha 
they shall be able to pass to the heaven of that buddha, howsoever 
distant, with the greatest rapidity, even during the time of eating 
a meal. 

“24. Materials and utensils needed for the above service shall 
come into existence as soon as the need of them is suggested to 
the mind. 

“25. The inhabitants of my country shall have and be able to 
communicate all knowledge. 

“© 26. Their bodies shall be sound and perfect. 

“27. They shall be able to see innumerable wonderful and 
beautiful things. 

“28. They shall be able to see to the tops of the trees of my 
country, which are ten million miles high. 

“29, They shall preach eloquently. 

“30. Their wisdom and eloquence shall be infinite. 

“31. My country shall be as a bright mirror to all other 
heavens. 

“ 32. It shall be filled with all that is beautiful and its inhabit- 
ants shall possess the power of seeing in all the ten directions. 

“33. My boundless light shall produce meekness and gentleness 
even among the people of other worlds. 

“34. Those who simply hear my name shall become patient. 

“35. Although women may not be born into my country, yet 
the woman who hears the name of Amitabha, and is excited thereby 
to a hatred of the condition of a woman, and an earnest longing 
for salvation for herself and others, shall not be reborn as a 
woman. 

“36. The bodhisattva of my country shall easily become buddha. 

“37. Joyfully believing and worshiping Amitabha and dis- 
charging the duties of a disciple, they shall be worshiped by all 
beings in heaven and earth. 

“38. The inhabitants of my country shall have such clothing 


as they desire without the necessity of sewing or washing. 
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“39. Though receiving great happiness they shall not value 
that happiness unduly. 

“*40. They shall be able to see the heavens of all other buddha 
as they may desire. 

“41. The bodhisattva of all other countries who hear the name 
of Amitabha shall have unlimited power in the use of eye, ear, nose, 
tongue, body, and mind. 

“42. At their very thought of making offerings to other in- 
numerable buddha such offerings will be made. 

“© 43. They shall be reborn as persons of exalted rank. 

“44, They shall lay perfectly the foundations of virtue. 

“45, They shall gain immediately the power of seeing all other 
buddha. 

“46. Their power of hearing shall be equally unlimited. 

“47. The bodhisattva of other countries who hear my name 
shall never sink to a lower condition. 

“48. They shall not sink even as respects the doctrines and 
laws of other buddha. 

“ After H6zd had made these vows, the earth quaked, flowers 
rained from heaven, superhuman music was heard, and a voice 
came from heaven saying, ‘Thou shalt most assuredly become a 
buddha.’ 

“From this time H6z0 earnestly sought to become a buddha, 
performing many wonderful and praiseworthy deeds as a bodhi- 
sattva.”” 

When Sakyamuni had proceeded thus far in his account, 
Ananda asked him whether H6zd had already become a buddha 
or not. To which it was replied, “ He is already a buddha and 
dwells in his paradise An Raku, which is ten billion heavens to 
the west of us.” 

‘“* How long since he became a buddha ?” 

“Ten kalpa. In that country, there is no change of seasons, 
no hell, and no Sumeru mountain; but it is filled with natural 
ornaments of gold and silver.” 

“But how can the various heavens exist if there be no Sumeau 
mountain ?” 

“That is indeed mysterious.” 

“ My question was not from any doubt in my own mind but for 
the sake of those who shall come afterward.” 

Sakya replied: “The light of Amitabha greatly exceeds that 
of all other buddha and illumines the whole universe; all who 
receive it become meek and joyful doers of good. In his heaven 
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everything is according to the desires. If the inhabitants wish to 
eat, vessels of the seven precious stones appear, filled with the 
food desired. It is not necessary to eat, as even the sight and 
smell of food satisfy hunger; and the food and vessels again vanish. 
There are trees of the seven precious stones, and lakes whose waters 
and shores are of the same substances. The body sinks into the 
lake as far as the ankles, knees, or waist, according to the mind’s 
desire, and the sound of the waves is as the voice of Buddha, a 
voice of thought or of mercy. Hence it is called the Happy Land 
of the West. Although its inhabitants are called by different 
names, as men, bodhisattva, etc., they do not hold different ranks, 
but all alike possess eternal and ineffable bodies.” 

I have called this Buddhism’s best gospel because it promises 
most to needy men, and is the doctrine most widely accepted by 
Buddhists. 

As to its authenticity Professor Max Miiller says, “ Buddha 
himself, I feel convinced, never knew even the names of Amitabha 
and his Paradise.” 

M. L. Gordon. 


DosuisHa ScHoot, Kyoto, JAPAN. 
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EDITORIAL. 


KEEPING LABORERS FROM THE HARVEST: THE CASE OF 
MR. HUME. 

THE management of the American Board has been doing its utmost 
for several months to discourage offers of service from young men and 
women who venture to hope that the Saviour who died for all will be 
offered to all, or who refuse to dogmatize on this subject. A further 
application of this policy has just been made to a missionary who was 
about returning to his work after a needed furlough. We desire to call 
attention to this transaction. It appeals urgently for judgment. We 
ask from the Christian public a candid consideration of the facts. We 
ask this in the interest of Christian missions and of the American Board, 
which has been an honored agency in conducting them; in the interest 
also of truth and justice and codperation in Christian work. We ask 
it most seriously and earnestly. 

The Rev. Robert A. Hume is the son of missionary parents. His 
father lost his life in the service of the Board. Two sons and a daugh- 
ter are now connected with one of its missions in India. The sons, with 
energy and self-denial, worked their way to the completion in this country 
of a professional education, made provision for others dependent upon 
them, and then gave themselves to the work of the Board. Rev. Robert 
A. Hume is now in the thirteenth year of such service. He has proved 
himself one of the most efficient missionaries of the Board. He never 
was more needed at his post than now. A lack of continuity in mission- 
ary occupancy is always one of the most serious obstacles to progress. 
The Marathi mission has suffered severely from this cause. At Ahmed- 
nagar, where Mr. Hume has been stationed, there has been a good de- 
gree of continuity, and with gratifying results. Mr. Hume has been 
specially enthusiastic and effective, working unceasingly, interesting 
Englishmen in his labors, obtaining funds, superintending evangelistic 
work, helping to found and develop a theological seminary, editing a 
weekly newspaper which circulates among the educated natives. He 
saw the missionary force dwindling. Vacancies which occurred were 
not filled. Others were impending. To hold its own the corps needed 
to be doubled. The seminary at one time had twenty-three pupils who 
were educating for the Christian ministry. It is now closed, owing to 
the necessary absence of Dr. Bissell and Mr. Hume. There is not to-day 
a young man within the entire bounds of the mission in training for the 
native pastorate. Mr. Hume came to this country for rest, but also on 
a mission. He wanted men. He bent his energies to the task of securing 
them. He visited a number of theological seminaries, addressed the 
students, talked with them privately and personally, learned what prob- 
lems they are grappling with, what motives are influencing them, what 
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is indicated as to the sources from which in the immediate future the 
stream of missionary activity is likely to be replenished. He found in 
these institutions generally a revival of interest in missionary work. At 
New Haven one man of special promise turned his thoughts directly to 
India,' and others were moved to special thoughtfulness. At Andover 
there was encouragement that reinforcements would be forthcoming. 
Being called upon unexpectedly to speak there at the Anniversary dinner, 
and rising with scarcely any opportunity for premeditation, his thoughts 
naturally took their turn and coloring from the immediate occasion and 
from his experience in seeking for men to go out as fellow-missionaries.? 
He said : — 


“ We are looking to this seminary to help us in our missionary work in all 
respects. Some of us feel that we are being helped already by influence which 
comes from here. A full and universal atonement by Christ has its natural and 
logical conclusion in a universal providence through Christ. I believe that this 
is going to help us in our missionary work. It is not mere speculation on idle 
questions as to what becomes of the ancestors of those to whom we carry the 


1 This gentleman applied for appointment nearly six months ago, but has 
not yet been accepted. He is President of the Society of Inquiry in Yale 
Theological Seminary, a licentiate of a Congregational Association whose most 
conservative members joined in approving his examination, and his testimonials 
presented to the Committee were of an unusually high order. The cause of 
the delay is his adherence to this statement: “I am not prepared to affirm 
that those are lost who do not receive the gospel in this life. I do not believe 
that the Bible teaches such a doctrine. I do believe that the general tenor of 
the Biblical teaching is that ‘ now is the day of salvation,’ and that teaching it 
is my purpose to teach. All I mean with reference to the hypothesis of a sec- 
ond [?] probation is that I do not know. Practically, it affects neither my 
belief nor my teaching.” 

The Committee insisted on a conference, although, after the lapse of several 
months, the candidate, who was in Illinois, asked for a decision of his case, and 
affirmed his inability to modify his statement. The Manual says: “The 
first [the appointment] will be decided as soon as possible after the necessary 
papers are complete.” 

? We take the liberty, in this connection, of making an extract from a pri- 
vate letter from Mr. Hume to a friend in the western part of Massachusetts. 
It has come into our hands without the writer’s knowledge. Referring to his 
remarks at Andover he says : “For months I had been going about trying to 
get men for missionary work. I had seen men turned aside from offering 
themselves for the service of the Board because they felt that candidates were 
being treated with suspicion. When I went to Andover, in one day I saw four 
good men who said that they had been interested in missionary work and might 
have offered themselves to the Board, if it did not seem useless to do so. I 
encouraged them to apply, but felt very much grieved. So did other mis- 
sionaries. 

“T did not know till a few moments before we sat down to the Alumni dinner 
that I should be asked to speak. I prepared no remarks, but sought to avoid 
criticising any one, and to avoid the use of such words as ‘probation,’ about 
which there is controversy.”’ 
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gospel. It is, I can assure you from an experience of twelve years, an every- 
day question to.us, and requires an answer which it has been very difficult to 
give. I-know. Ihave gone home with a heavy heart, and often dim eyes, because 
the gospel of love and mercy which I was seeking to give to these men was 
followed by’a feeling of bitterness in their hearts, because they thought it im- 
plied an eternity of sorrow for their ancestors. Itis a live question and must 
be met in a Christian way. I can say, not only for myself, but for a consider- 
able number of workers in the field, that we believe there is light in this mat- 
ter. It is a practical question, which we believe is going to receive from this 
source a more Christian and helpful solution. It has been my privilege to 
meet in the last few months five of the largest theological seminaries in our 
country. We applied to all these to help us in our work. In no one have we 
found more missionary spirit than in Andover, where this phase of Christian 
thinking is especially held. By the fruits ye may judge the tree.” 

For these few words, which, coming spontaneously from the heart. 
touched the hearts of those who heard them, he was at once made the 
object of a severe attack in a leading denominational organ. “ His 
drift,” it was alleged, referring to the remarks we have quoted, “ was 
clearly toward the position that, for a missionary to be able to tell the 
heathen that their ancestors are undoubtedly enjoying a further and bet- 
ter [italics ours] probation in the next life,” etc., etc. ; winding up with 
a reference to Universalism! Mr. Hume at once became an object of sus- 
picion. He was informed that protests had been sent to the Rooms against 
his continuance in the service of the Board, but he was not furnished 
with the names of the gentlemen who were thus attacking him, though 
he asked for them, nor with their reasons. The senior Foreign Secretary 
became aware that Mr. Hume’s return to India would be resisted. He 
felt deeply the exigencies of the work intrusted to his special oversight. 
Usually the Board desires to expedite the return of men to their work. 
No special permission is needed. Early in the summer Mr. Hume had 
been urged to go back this autumn. But, as the time approached, the 
Secretary thought it expedient to bring the matter formally before the 
Committee. It was considered at two sessions, and concluded by the 
adoption of a recommendation from a sub-committee that action be de- 
ferred. Three members of the Committee voted in the negative, seven in 
the affirmative. The position of the senior Secretary of the Board is 
well known. Mr. Hume has served under his immediate supervision, 
with what fidelity and efficiency any man can learn by addressing the 
Secretary. Before asking permission for Mr. Hume to resume his work 
the Secretary read to the Committee the following communication :— 


WarrEN, Pa., July 27, 1886. 
Rev. N. G. Clark, D. D., Sec. A. B. C. F. M. 

My pear Dr. Crark: —In accordance with your suggestion, I hereby 
state the motives which fill my whole soul with an intense desire to continue 
my life-work as a missionary in India. 

1. Every year I appreciate more and more what it means to have that living 
connection with my Lord which He described as the relation of the branch to 
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the vine, and to have it Christ for me to live. It means to have his opinions 
my opinions and his wishes my wishes by his living in me and making my 
mind and will and whole being his own. By his incarnation, life, teachings, 
and death He showed that his great desire is to build up the kingdom of God 
by saving from sin and then making like unto Himself every human being. 
Therefore, though He had not given me any command, I can humbly say that 
the controlling wish of my heart is to go where others cannot or do not go, and 
to tell men of his love and power, until He see of the travail of his soul and 
is satisfied. But, in addition, there is his plain command to go and preach the 
gospel to every creature. 

2. Every year I appreciate more and more the person and work of the Holy 
Spirit. His abiding presence and guidance are as real to me as any facts and 
experiences of life. I think of Him as brooding over every one in the world 
and longing to take of the things of Christ and with these to regenerate every 
unregenerate soul. As I have the things of Christ which He has given me, I 
desire to be his instrument in giving the same unspeakable blessing to those 
who do not have it. 

3. Though my parents consecrated me to the missionary service from my 
childhood, yet when I entered college it was my ambition to be a lawyer and 
to engage in political life. But in college there came to me a call to mission- 
ary work, which seemed a divine commission, and this has been my passion 
ever since. Scores of times I have used the words, ‘‘ Robert A. Hume, by 
the will of God missionary to India.” Not the opposition of men, but some 
clear divine guidance alone will ever change the conviction of my heart that 
that commission was for life. 

4, As to the state of the heathen, not only my reverent confidence in the 
Bible, but my missionary experience, makes me know that the description of 
their condition, in the first chapter of Romans, is truthful. It is an awful con- 
dition of perishing in sin, from which there is no escape in time or eternity ex- 
cept by the Holy Spirit’s applying to their hearts the life that is in Christ. 
Their degradation and sin awaken compassion in my heart, which has caused 
me to know some travail of soul, that they might be born again. There are 
individuals in India for whose salvation I feel an intense desire, and who are 
more likely to be influenced by me than by any one else. 

5. I have the language and some other fitness for missionary work, which 
make my missionary associates and the native Christians earnestly desire my 
return. My brethren in the field are fainting at their posts and eagerly wait- 
ing for me and others to come to their relief. 

6. Finally, for every man to whom I can speak, I have but the one message 
of salvation through Christ alone, to be accepted or rejected now. 

I am yours faithfully, R. A. Hume. 


A member of the Committee, who listened to the reading of this letter, 
to Dr. Clark’s accompanying testimony to Mr. Hume’s fidelity, and to the 
rendering of opinions which followed, has said that “on returning to his 
home at night-fall and for hours he was haunted with the feeling of be- 
ing at the crucifixion, and he could only find relief in the prayer from 
the cross: ‘Father, forgive them; for they know not what they do.’” 
How the act which has been accomplished strikes a mind dwelling apart 
from the stir and strife of this controversy may be seen in the following 
words addressed to one of the editors of this “ Review.” 
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Oak Knott, Danvers, 9 Mo. 16, 1886. 

Dear Frienp :— I have read thy letter, and that of the Missionary Hume, 
with mingled feelings of sorrow and anger. .. . 

The issue is now fairly joined ; you have the strongest possible case to go 
before the Christian public with ; you have God’s Word, and the.prayers and 
hopes, open or secret, of all Christ-like souls with you, and you cannot fail... . 

I am very truly and heartily thy friend, JouN G. WHITTIER. 


We doubt not that the judgment here passed upon the action of the 
Committee will be the final one of the Christian reason and heart. 


The letter of the clerk of the Committee sheds no light upon the rea- 
sons for its action, although Mr. Hume had written as follows : — 


“T cannot bring myself to believe that the Prudential Committee could decide 
to dismiss me. But in these days of excitement, if they should take action 
looking in this direction, I request a statement as to the way in which I have 
for the past twelve years served our Master in connection with the Board, in 
respect to faithfulness, spirit, and success. 


“ Also, in the above contingency, I request a definite statement of the reasons 
for dismissal.” 


The letter which he received reads thus : — 


Boston, September 15, 1886. 
Rev. Robert A. Hume, 24 Home Place. 


My pear Mr. Hume :— Dr. Clark has requested me to write you in be- 
half of him, informing you that the correspondence in relation to your return 
within a few weeks to your field of labor was presented yesterday afternoon to 
the Prud. Com., and after a full and sympathetic expression of opinion, it was 
voted by a large majority that action be deferred. 

In response to Dr. Clark’s request, I therefore simply announce this fact as 
clerk of the Com. 


I remain yours truly, E. K. ApEn, Clerk of Com. 


Though the Committee has not given its reasons, there is no question 
as to their nature. They relate solely to Mr. Hume’s opinions which 
were intimated or expressed in his few remarks at Andover. Knowing 
what misconceptions had gained currency, the senior Foreign Secretary 
requested Mr. Hume to put in writing what he was willing to be under- 
stood as holding. He did so, in a paper which was read to the Pruden- 
tial Committee at the second of the sessions to which we have referred, 
and which we will now give, premising that Mr. Hume himself has not 
sought in any way or degree to put his case before the Christian public, 
and that we alone are responsible for this appeal. 


New Haven, Conn., August 27, 1886. 
Rev. N. G. Clark, D. D., Sec. A. B.C. F. M. 

My pear Dr. CLark:—In accordance with your request I herewith state 
my views on the questions of eschatology which are now under general discus- 
sion, that they may be available for presentation to the Prudential Committee, 
if this should seem necessary. If you should do this, please present at the 
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same time my statement, recently sent you, giving the reasons for my convic- 
tion that I should continue my missionary work in India. 

In reference to the substance of all doctrines about God and about man in 
his present and future state, the Bible is to me the decisive authority. Not 
only for the substance, but for the proportions of various doctrines, and for 
their best expression, the Bible is to me the chief source of instruction. In re- 
gard to man’s sin, and his salvation from sin or punishment for it, the Bible 
teaches almost exclusively what is necessary to aid men in understanding their 
privileges and in doing their present duties. Hence it makes prominent only 
such things as men need now to know. 

1. In regard to the doctrines now under consideration, the first point which 
the Bible makes prominent is the universal sinfulness and consequent lost con- 
dition of all nrankind. All men know that there is a God, and knowing either 
from. the law of conscience or from the law of Scripture many things which 
grieve God and which they ought not to do, they nevertheless do these things. 
Hence every man is guilty before God and without excuse. Hence, as far as 
guilt and justice alone are concerned, there is none righteous, none lives up to 
his light ; and on the basis of works none can be saved. 

2. Over against this universal sinfulness of mankind the Bible makes prom- 
inent as a second point God’s provision for the salvation of every man through 
the life and death of Jesus Christ, if he will only believe. Of the intensity of 
God’s desire to save every man, we can only have a faint conception. That 
desire is so intense that God gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever be- 
lieveth in Him shonld not perish, but have everlasting life. His effort to seek 
and to save all who are lost is so great that He can even say to every one, 
‘‘ What could have been done more that I have not done?” In the darkness 
of sin Christ is the true Light which lighteth every man coming into the world. 
And Christ has been apppointed the Judge at the last day, as it were to em- 
phasize the fact that every one who remains lost is forever lost because he 
would not come to Christ that he might have eternal life. 

3. In order to make Christ’s vicarious atonement effective on those for whom 
He made it, and thus to regenerate sinners, and then to build them up in grace, 
God has sent his Holy Spirit to abide in the world, to take of the things of 
Christ, and through them to make salvation available for every man. “By 
the law” — of Scripture and conscience —“ is the knowledge of sin,” i. e. of 
transgressing God’s wishes. Hence the chief work of the Holy Spirit is to 
convince the world of sin, i. e., particularly the sin of not believing on the 
Christ who longs to save them, or to lead them to believe in Him ; of right- 
eousness, i. e., the holiness of God as revealed in Christ, and the justifying 
righteousness of Christ available by men through faith in Him, shown by 
Christ’s resurrection and ascension to the Father ; of judgment, i. e., the sev- 
erance between the righteous and between the unrighteous, who must go to the 
place where the prince of this world is ; and also to develop all grace in the 
believer. 

4. The fourth truth which the Bible makes prominent in this connection is 
that, though God has through his Son and his Spirit made provision for the 
salvation of every man, yet in order to be saved, any man must follow the 
promptings of the Holy Spirit, repent, and believe in Christ, or remain lost; and 
that just as the result of accepting Christ is everlasting salvation, so the result 
of resisting the Spirit and rejecting Christ is everlasting punishment. For a 
soul even once to resist the Holy Spirit’s influence is very dangerous ; to con- 
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tinue to do so is to put one’s self beyond pardon. The final state of every one 
will be announced and irrevocably settled by Christ at the great judgment 
day. 

5. In order that these all-important truths may be known and acted on by 
the world which is dying in sin, Christ has commanded his disciples to go into 
all the world and proclaim these tidings. That the dear Lord who has done 
so much to save them may see of the travail of his soul for all others also, and 
may be satisfied, every consideration of love and loyalty and gratitude to Him, 
and of pity for their fellow-men who are perishing in sin, should lead Christ’s 
disciples promptly to do their utmost to take the gospel to the uttermost parts 
of the earth. 

These are the truths which the Bible seems to me to make prominent in the 
matter of men’s sin and possible salvation. They are the truths which I make 
prominent in my preaching at home and abroad. In regard to escape froin sin 
and growth in grace and every duty, I always and everywhere preach to every one 
that NOW is the accepted time. 

The request for my view on the question whether the issues of this life are 
certainly final for every one, and in particular for all those who are not infants 
nor idiots, and who have never heard of Christ in this world, requires me to 
say that the Bible does not seem to me to give such information as to warrant 
such an affirmation. The Bible distinctly says that Christ is the true Light 
which lighteth every man that cometh into the world, that the Holy Spirit’s 
work is to convince the world of believing or not believing in Christ, and that 
Christ is to be the Judge at the judgment day, when He will doubtless make a 
Christ-like judgment. When, where, and how Christ enlightens those who do 
not hear of Him through preaching or through the Bible ; when, where, and 
how the Holy Spirit convinces such men of the sin of rejecting Christ or leads 
them to believe in Him ; that the final condition of all the heathen is so irrevo- 
cably fixed at their death, that when they stand for judgment before the Christ 
who gave his life to become the Saviour of every man who is willing to be 
saved He can ask them, “ What more could have been done for your salvation 
than has been done ?” — the Bible does not seem to me to say. But since 
Christ is to be the Judge at the last day, this light must have been given before 
He announces the results of that judgment, the issues of which will be irrevo- 
cable. 

The above statement seems to me to be in substance, in proportions, and in 
expression, my belief on questions of eschatology. I hope it will seem satis- 
factory to the Prudential Committee. Yet, if any point should not seem en- 
tirely satisfactory, the practical question seems to me to be, not whether the 
Prudential Committee are required in any way to indorse any defectiveness 
which may be thought to exist, but whether it disqualifies me from preaching 
the gospel to the heathen. The Prudential Committee retains in the service of 
the Board, and has recently sent back to their fields, missionaries who hold the 
premillenarian view of Christ’s coming. This view is not held by the majority 
of the churches which support the Board, and probably not by the Prudential 
Committee. In employing such missionaries the Prudential Committee prob- 
ably do not consider that they have indorsed the premillenarian views. They 
have simply satisfied themselves that those whom they send out, while holding 
such views, will faithfully deliver Christ’s message to the heathen. That mes- 
sage, as I understand it, is: “ There is none other name than that of Jesus Christ 
whereby men can be saved. Now is the accepted time. He that believeth 
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shall be saved ; he that disbelieveth shall be condemned.” This message I 
shall always and everywhere preach to all. 
I am yours faithfully, R. A. Hume. 





We add one letter nearly in full, and a portion of another, which were 
read to the Committee, and extracts from two private letters. 


New Haven, September 6, 1866. 
Rev. N. G. Clark, D. D., Sec. A. B. C. F. M. 


My pear Dr. CLrark:— As I have received no reply from you since I 
sent the statement of my theological views, it seems probable that the Pru- 
dential Committee are considering what decision to make in regard to me. 
Therefore I send one more communication. 

1. I beg that no one will think that there may be in my mind anything on 
the topics concerned that I have not expressed in my statement. You know 
that I am accustomed to speak without concealment or reserve. So little does 
speculation on the question, how those will be judged who do not hear of 
Christ in this world, enter into my thoughts that I should not have referred to 
this in my statement, if my opinion on the point had not been definitely re- 
quested. 

As this is so, and as I have unreservedly said that my only message to every 
man is, “ There is none other name than that of Jesus Christ whereby we must 
be saved: Now is the accepted time: He that believeth shall be saved ; he 
that disbelieveth shall be condemned” (Rev. Version), it seems to me that if I 
have been faithful in the past and give the above assurance for the future, then 
to turn me out from the work in which missionaries are most urgently needed, 
because some fear that I might deliver another message, would be something 
like punishing a faithful agent for what he had not done, and what he said he 
should not do. 

2. I trust that careful consideration will be given to the probable effect of 
my dismissal, on our mission. You will remember that only a few months ago, 
when you and Drs. Alden and Thompson and Rev. Mr. Thwing listened to an 
appeal for reinforcements to our mission, you expressed the conviction that 
our mission needs to have its forces doubled just to keep it in proper condition 
for present work. . . . Two of our few missionary families must soon come 
home on furlough. And now to tell that mission which is so weak and some- 
what discouraged for lack of reinforcements, that one of their own number, 
on whom they rely, had been turned off, would be to grieve and greatly dis- 
hearten them. 

3. Moreover, there are the heathen, who are continuing in sin and hardening 
into sinful characters, and falling into greater exposure to eternal punishment, 
over some of whom, on account of acquaintance and language and experience, 
etc., I have special influence, to whom I could and would preach the gospel of 
Christ, unless I were prevented from doing this. Even to suggest such a 
thought to such an earnest Christian body as the Prudential Committee, whose 
one aim is to send the gospel to as many of the heathen as possible, seems like 
a work of supererogation. But those heathen and the partially instructed na- 
tive Christians are greatly on my heart. 

Praying that we may all be guided aright in the decision about my return, 
and expecting that it will be one of trust in me, I am yours faithfully, 

R. A. Hume. 
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Under date of July 7, Mr. Hume wrote to Dr. Clark: — 


“In view of the recent editorial in the ‘ Congregationalist’ some persons 
will naturally misunderstand my position. Several things in that editorial 
misrepresent me. I do not believe that there is a future better gospel for any 
man, than that which Christ commands us to give to all men now; nor do I 
seek to devise a gospel which shall be acceptable to the heathen, different in 
any particular from that which is contained in the New Testament. I only de- 
sire to be careful not to load that gospel with any message of condemnation 
which our Lord has not put into it. The report of my remarks at Andover on 
the first page of the ‘Congregationalist’ is fair ; but some of the inferences 
in the editorial are unfair and untrue. 

“ That you may understand just where I stand, I will make a few statements. 
I do not call myself and do not wish to be called by any new name. I hold 
every doctrine which I ever held. But, as is to be expected, a longer Chris- 
tian experience and my missionary work have given me a larger and more 
reverent appreciation of the work of both Christ and the Holy Spirit. I real- 
ize more and more that God is Christ-like, and will do what we see from Christ 
that He will do. I know that men are perishing in sin and that there is no 
possible salvation to any one except through the Lord Jesus Christ. Such 
words as ‘the light that lighteth every man that cometh into the world,’ and 
‘that by the grace of God He should taste death for every man’ make it 
clearer to me than ever before that there is a gospel for every man. The one 
clear way revealed in the Scriptures by which any man is to receive that gos- 
pel is by its being preached to him. Hence every consideration requires us to 
give all men this gospel as soon as we can. Since men are going on in sin and 
forming sinful characters, a single day’s delay may be most disastrous. But, 
since there is a gospel for every man, there must be some presentation of it to 
every man by the Holy Spirit at some time or place. That to those who do 
not learn of it from Christ’s messengers here this presentation is only by what 
is termed the light of nature I do not understand the Bible to teach. But since 
Christ is to be the Judge at the final judgment, He will make a Christ-like 
judgment, and will not appear as judge to any one to whom He has not be- 
come known as a possible Saviour. The sad truth is revealed that some will 
be found to have rejected Him, for whom eternal- punishment is reserved, as 
certainly as eternal salvation for those who have accepted Him.” 


Again, to a friend, under date of September 9 : — 


‘¢ As to how those will be judged who do not hear of Christ in this world, I 
simply say that I think the Bible does not tell. It does say that Christ is the 
true light which enlighteneth every man that cometh into the world, and that 
Christ is the Judge of all. Hence it seems to me not an improper inference 
that if any man has not had in this world such light as is referred to by Christ’s 
lighting every man, etc., then he will have it before seeing Christ as Judge. 
But how much light is enough for this, and where, when, or how he will have 
that light, the Bible does not say. But the issues of the judgment will be ir- 
revocable, and will be eternal punishment to some, and eternal life to others. 
I do not give time or prominence to this subject, but everywhere and always 
preach that now is the accepted time.” 


Again, to a member of the Committee, September 4: — 


“I very, very much hope that the Prudential Committee will not prevent 
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my return to India. Ask them not to stop me through fear of what change of 
belief and earnestness may perhaps come to me some time, but on what I heart- 
ily and unreservedly undertake to preach because I believe it. And ask them 
who will be in a measure responsible for the continuation in sin, and in their 
judgment, for the certainty of eternal punishment, of those to whom I long to go, 
and over whom I have more influence than any other living being, if I am pre- 
vented from giving them the gospel of Christ? In my solemn conviction those 
heathen will be far more likely to be eternally lost, through continuing in sin 
and not having the gospel of Christ ; because I do not know of any one else 
who will go, if I am obliged to stay at home, nor does any one else know. 
Why will good men read into our beliefs things which we do not believe? Be- 
cause I do not understand the Bible to say what God will or will not do for 
those whom we Christians neglect, why am I made to appear to believe that 
there is a better gospel hereafter, and even that there will be a greater hope 
for the salvation of the heathen if we do not give them the gospel now, but 
leave them to what God may do in the future ? — while these heathen are go- 
ing on in the path of sin?” 


One other letter should be added. It is from the Rev. Dr. Bissell, 
now in this country, but expecting soon to return to India. Dr. Bissell 
has been a missionary of the American Board for thirty-five years. 


Miran, O., September 7, 1886. 
Rev. Dr. Clark, Sec. A. B. C. F. M. 

My pear Sir: — Rev. R. A. Hume of our mission, in a recent letter to me, 
writes that he sent a statement to you not long since, in which he had occasion 
to say that his missionary associates and the native Christians earnestly desire 
his return to India: and he inquires if, so far as I know, he was warranted in 
making such a statement. I have no hesitation in saying that it is my earnest 
desire and prayer that he may return, and resume the work which he carried 
on so efficiently up to the time of his leaving. I confidently believe that every 
member of the Marathi mission would say the same thing : and that the native 
Christians also desire that Mr. Hume may return; and that both they and the 
missionaries consider his labors in the mission of great value. 

I may add that the greatly reduced state of the mission, and the failure to 
secure reinforcements, emphasize strongly the importance of the return of all 
its absent members whose health is restored, and whose circumstances admit 
of their returning. Very sincerely yours, 

L. BissExu. 


The important facts in this case are now stated. The Christian public 
will judge the policy now intrenched in the Prudential Committee room 
by its fruits. It has begun its career by refusing or discouraging new 
applications. It is now striking down tried and faithful missionaries. 
Like the fatal power personified by the poet, it “loves a shining mark.” 
It has rejected some of the choicest young men and women three leading 
institutions on which the Board depends for its missionaries can supply. 
It is now forbidding to return to his work, at a time of very special need, 
one of the best missionaries of the Board, who affirms that he holds 
to-day every doctrine which he ever held, and has simply learned to 
realize more and more that God is Christ-like. It is a policy whose next 
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step must be to recall missionaries now in the field, and whose immediate 
and necessary fruits are a reduction of forces already far too feeble, a 
curtailment of work where such a process imperils what has been won, 
and a lowering of the standard and quality of service. 

Shall such a policy be sustained ? Do the free Congregational churches 
of this country believe in keeping back such a man as Mr. Hume? Do 
they wish to deny to missionaries what they grant to their pastors? Are 
they ready to take the responsibility of withholding from service men 
whom by all the signs of spiritual earnestness and power God has called, 
and who offer themselves, moved as they believe by the Spirit of God, 
and in love to Christ and their fellow-men, to go to the heathen to preach 
Christ and Him only? 

It is said that the suspicion of laxity in doctrine, even though unjust, 
will repel some conservative donors. This is a double-edged sword. It 
is wise not to handle it. The argument always springs up when a contest 
arises for principle. The answer given by a missionary of the Board is 
conclusive — “The Board wants Men! ” 


HARMONY IN A MISSION. 


In a pamphlet recently published in defense of the policy just at pres- 
ent ascendant at the Rooms of the American Board, much stress is laid 
upon the necessity of harmony in a mission. The application is to the 
question of accepting candidates, or retaining missionaries, who do not 
agree to the dogma which has been elevated to the rank of an article of 
faith by Secretary Alden and a majority of the Prudential Committee, 
although it was purposely excluded by the national Commission of the 
Congregational Churches from the creed which it published, and from 
the Doctrinal Basis of the Association of the Congregational Churches in 
Ohio, and is nowhere insisted upon, the land over, in the ordination of 
Congregational ministers. 

But our present object is not to show the inconclusiveness of the ar- 
gument as there presented because of its doctrinal assumptions or its 
failure to consider essential facts. We would simply remind those who 
are pressing it against the return of Mr. Hume or the appointment of 
students from Andover or Yale or elsewhere who may agree with him, 
that they overlook entirely the actual situation. Grant the necessity of 
harmony, and what does it conclude? The necessity of keeping back 
Mr. Hume? Not at all. Dr. Bissell, in a letter we have already quoted, 
testifies that the entire Marathi Mission are ready to weleome Mr. Hume. 
The disturbance of harmony is simply an unfounded assumption on the 
part of certain gentlemen, several of whom, curiously enough, have re- 
cently extended ministerial fellowship to a clergyman of much the same 
way of thinking with Mr. Hume. If the matter were not so serious it 
would be laughable. Mr. Hume, forsooth, cannot be returned lest it will 
disturb the harmony of a mission, all of whom know and honor him, and 
are eager to welcome him back. And yet the same gentlemen who are 
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so concerned for purity of doctrine as a basis of harmony in missions 
give the right hand of ministerial fellowship to a pastor in their own 
neighborhood whose opinions are quite as variant from theirs as Mr. 
Hume’s. 

But this is only a small part of the case. The discussions in the 
Committee or out of it have related to six persons. Three thus involved 
have had India in view, three Japan. Now it so happens, —the co- 
incidence is not intentional, —that satisfactory evidence is at hand of a 
practical unanimity in the India and Japan missions of the Board as to 
this question of welcoming the kind of men the Committee is rejecting, 
holding back, or discouraging. 

We commend to attention the following letter, first published in the 
“Boston Journal,” written by the Rev. Otis Cary, Jr., a missionary of 
the Board in Japan. The letter is approved by nearly all his associates. 


“ American Christians know something of the important changes that are 
taking place in Japan. They cannot, however, realize as do those whoare on 
the ground the importance of seizing the present opportunity for hastening 
the evangelization of the land. The future of Japan, whether it shall be a 
land of Protestant Christianity, of Roman Catholicism, or of infidelity, de- 
pends largely on what shall be done during the next few years. 

“For a long time promising openings for new work have pressed themselves 
on the attention of the missionaries of the American Board. We have longed 
to enter fields that seemed white for the harvest, we have frequently written 
earnest appeals that new men hasten to our assistance, we have prayed to the 
Lord of the harvest that He would send laborers ; yet, instead of an increase 
of force, we have seen death enter our ranks, we have seen sickness compel 
either the temporary or the permanent withdrawal from the land of many of 
our company, until at the present time the number of workers is less than it 
was seven years ago. Then we had upon the ground seventeen male mission- 
aries ; to-day we have but twelve; or, including those of the North Japan 
Mission, fourteen. 

“ At last it seemed as though our prayers to God and our entreaties to men 
were about to be answered. We heard that there were in one of the theologi- 
cal seminaries several students whose attention had been strongly drawn to 
our field. We trusted that it was the Lord of the harvest who had called 
them, and our hearts were filled with joy. A new disappointment awaited 
us. We hear that some, perhaps all, of these men of whom we speak will 
not be allowed to come to us. Is it because they were not called of God ? 
That reason has not been given. Is it because the condition of Japan has so 
changed that there is no need of their help? On the contrary, we have during 
the last two or three months by letters and telegrams signified to the Board 
that we must at once have help in order to take up work which the officers of 
the Board have themselves urged upon us. Why, then, do not the men come ? 
Reports which are apparently well attested say that some have been rejected 
because they believe that heathen who do not hear of Christ in this life may 
have a future probation. 

“The present writer is not a believer in the new theory. It has seemed to 
him that one serious objection to it is that its acceptance would keep back men 
from engaging in missionary work. That argument is now taken away, or 
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rather it is turned against those who offer it ; for if reports are true it is those 
who deny a future probation who keep men back from mission fields. Those 
who are doing this are doubtless acting under the very best motives, but do 
they realize the fearful responsibility that they are assuming ? If those of us 
who hold by the old theories are correct, then these millions of Japanese have 
only this life in which to obtain salvation ; and in all human probability the 
keeping back of men who desire to preach to them the gospel will prevent 
many thousands from hearing it before they die. 

“ Tf, all things considered, the interests of Christ’s kingdom demand such a 
course, let it be taken ; but let it first be thoroughly realized what enormous 
sacrifices are involved. If our theory, and the practical results that will come 
from vigorously upholding it, are worth more than these thousands of souls for 
whose salvation Christ died ; worth more than the speedy evangelization of 
Japan ; worth more than the peace and unity of the Congregational churches ; 
worth more than the prosperity of the Board, which must suffer great evils if 
its constituency divides on this question ; then let us push our theory even to 
the extent of losing all these things which seem of such inestimable value ; 
only let us, before we do it, sit down, or rather stand up, face to face with a 
perishing world, and count the cost. 

‘¢For one, the writer of this article is ready, provided the rejected men are, 
in other respects, satisfactory, to stand shoulder to shoulder with them in ad- 
vancing against a common foe. He is assured, too, that most of his asso- 
ciates will gladly do the same. It is easy to see how a man who makes the 
theory of future probation such a hobby that he must always be arguing the 
question might introduce an element of discord that would diminish rather 
than increase our strength. We should be sorry to have such a person come, 
just as we should regret the coming of any of those advocates of the older 
views, who, always donning the war-paint, would spend their time and strength 
in attacking the Andover theology. 

“ Those who hold the new view concerning future probation as only a theory 
of subsidiary importance, and who are so earnest to fight the enemy that they 
cannot stop to fight their brethren, would be useful allies whom we cannot, in 
the present crisis, afford to reject. At the very least, men ought not to be kept 
back from us simply because they refuse to affirm that the Bible so positively 
settles the question as not to leave the least ground for hope that there may be 
a future opportunity for those who, in this life, never hear of Christ. 

“ Kose, JAPAN.” 


THE NATURE OF “THE ATTACK UPON THE AMERICAN BOARD.” 


WHEN a term is used in serious discussion for popular effect it is well 
to analyze it. The authors of it may be expected to welcome any fair 
exposition of its meaning, and the public certainly has the right to en- 
deavor to ascertain its sense or its relevancy to the issue which called it 
forth. 

The phrase which we have quoted above has been put into circulation 
of late in the interest of those who are enforcing by a succession of votes 
a certain policy of administration for the American Board. What does 
the phrase mean as interpreted by the facts which may be supposed to 
have suggested it? 
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So far as we are advised, the “attack” upon the Board has been of a 
twofold nature, consisting, first, in the application of candidates for mis- 
sionary service under the Board, and second, in the discussion of prin- 
ciples of administration growing out of the rejection or suspension of 
these candidates. 

We must ask, in the first instance, in what sense the application of 
candidates for missionary service was in intention or in fact an “ attack” 
upon the Board. Let us briefly recall the cases. In the spring or sum- 
mer of 1885 a young lady applied from one of the Eastern colleges. In 
the spring of 1886 three young men applied from two of the Eastern 
theological seminaries. And more recently a missionary of twelve years’ 
standing in the service asked to be returned to his field of labor. What 
designs had these persons upon the Board? It has not been customary 
to speak of overtures for service as an “attack” upon the Board. In 
what sense is the term now employed to designate the offer of the per- 
sons to whom we have referred? We confess our inability to discover 
the relevancy of the term to the present issue. If it is relevant it is 
painfully suggestive as to the attitude of the Prudential Committee toward 
the consecrated life of our churches. 

What, then, shall we say as to the discussion of principles consequent 
upon the treatment of the cases under consideration? We will ask 
whether such a discussion is of the nature of an attack. We will ask fur- 
ther whether it is wise to so characterize it. When counsels are divided, 
what course should be taken save that of full and free discussion? Has 
a minority no right to state its case? Are questions affecting the rights 
of persons, the relations of the churches, the interests of truth, to be 
settled by secret votes without an open appeal? When did the American 
Board cease to allow the discussion of its official policy? If this course 
is to be determined upon it is well for its constituency to know what can 
be said without constituting an offense. It is certainly well to know 
whether the criticism of its management at any given time is to be con- 
strued into an “ attack” upon the Board. 

Beyond the facts which we have mentioned we see nothing to suggest 
the phrase to which we have called attention. We submit whether these 


facts warrant the invention of a term to prejudice a serious case in the 
public mind. 


THE POLICY OF SUPPRESSION. 


TuHE refusal of the Prudential Committee of the American Board to ap- 
point certain applicants for missionary service calls for extended consid- 
eration at this time, when the Board itself is likely soon to be appealed to for 
authoritative instructions. We therefore devote our editorial pages to the 
subject, both on account of its intrinsic importance for all friends of mis- 
sions, and also in order that, so far as it is in our power to discover them, 


none of the issues and results involved may be overlooked. One probable 
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result of the action thus far taken is to discourage all others, who agree 
in opinion with those who have been rejected, from applying for appoint- 
ment. It can scarcely be doubted, in view of all that has been said, that 
there are several who desire to become foreign missionaries, but who have 
made no request for appointment because they believe it would be use. 
less. ‘They have no reason to expect any other reply than the no longer 
delusive sentence, — “ Voted : that it is inexpedient to appoint at present ;” 
at present meaning so long as the applicant persists in his present opinions. 
The Secretaries and Committee are perfectly aware that a considerable 
number of earnest Christian disciples would ask for appointment at once, 
if it should be decided to commission the three or four whose cases have 
been acted on adversely. There is therefore a greater loss to the Board of 
consecrated personal service than the official records show, and this threat- 
ened loss should be recognized in that thorough and candid consideration 
of the subject which is now expected of the Board itself. The denial 
of appointment to the few who have thus far been refused means to the 
Committee and Secretaries the suppression of a larger number. The sig- 
nificant decisions already given must suppress further applications of the 
same sort. We are so confident that this result is clearly foreseen by the 
Committee that we do not hesitate to call it a policy of suppression. These 
refusals are intended to prevent other men and women of similar views 
from presenting themselves. There is a policy which has in view other 
persons than those whose requests have actually come to the Committee. 
It is not unlikely, also, that the policy has in view the suppression of that 
portion, be it small or large, of the constituency of the Board, which is in 
practical sympathy with the rejected candidates and which demands their 
appointment. 

Now we do not blame the officials of the Board for adopting this policy 
if they believe that the addition of a large number of men holding the 
objectionable opinion would lower the standard of missionary service. 
In that case the more applicants of this sort there are likely to be, the 
more reason there is for a decided refusal of the first comers. The Com- 
mittee might consent, we may suppose, if they were sure no more of these 
troublesome applicants would appear, to appoint the few, or at least one or 
two of the few, who have applied, for they are admirably and exception- 
ally adapted to the work, as in the case of a missionary’s son who knows 
the language in which he would preach, and who has long intended to join 
his father in India, or as in the case of a returned missionary, who, hav- 
ing had sufficient rest, desires to take up again the successful work which 
last year he reluctantly laid down. In those cases, we are constrained to 
suppose that the intention of discouraging other applicants and their sym- 
pathizers must be the principal reason for rejection. These young men 
are dealt with summarily lest worse things should follow. 

But this policy of suppression should be avowed by the men who have 
adopted it, for it should be known by all parties how much is involved in 
what has already been done. It would be much to be deprecated, if the 
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impression is made that no such policy has been adopted and that no such 
results are to be apprehended. Yet already in published articles by 
various persons who advocate the methods of the Committee it has been 
urged that only a very small number have been turned away from the 
service of the Board. The statement that a dozen or a score are directly 
or indirectly turned away is stoutly challenged, and thereby the admis- 
sion is made that so large a number would materially affect the impor- 
tance of the question. It is claimed that there have been only two or 
three refusals, and that it is hardly worth while to make so much noise 
about a few men who hold peculiar views. It would be unfortunate if the 
Committee in any public discussion should divert attention from what has 
apparently been their actual policy, and from the unquestionable results 
of it, and should insist that the entire difficulty is confined to two, three, 
or at the most four cases, and then should argue that the whole affair has 
been grossly exaggerated ; that there are very few of our consecrated and 
educated youth who have either adopted the new theories or rejected the 
old time-honored opinions concerning the possible future enlightenment 
of those heathen who die without the gospel. 

But it is not enough to consider only the official action of a Committee. 
It must be evident that the record of final action is, under these circum- 
stances, a meagre representation. A Committee with decided theological 
bias on a certain question might be intentionally cautious about taking 
applications into official consideration. A Secretary, to whose hands all 
preliminaries are intrusted, might advise or at least discourage final ap- 
plication to the Committee, might secure the withdrawal of applications 
before action is taken, might induce those already appointed to retire at 
their own request. There is, indeed, evidence that several persons have 
been dealt with in such manner, who with proper encouragement, and 
but for actual discouragement, would have asked for official appointment. 
And it cannot be denied that there are several who would apply at once 
if they were not morally certain of being refused. We can hardly 
believe that the corporate members of the Board will allow their 
judgment to be determined in view merely of the facts that can be 
pointed to on the official record of the Prudential Committee. Not only 
the loss thus measured but the probable loss to missions must be consid- 
ered, if a fair and satisfactory decision is to be given. Nothing is ever 
gained by endeavoring to reduce the proportions of an issue below their 
real magnitude, All those who have any share in the discussion or deci- 
sion of the question before the Board should be impatient of special 
pleading, of attempts to minimize the facts and their consequences, of 
childish disputes as to the blame for introducing troublesome issues. If a 
judgment is rendered on the basis of the official record and without regard 
to other cases, on the supposition that there have not been, and are not 
likely to be, other applicants of the kind refused, that judgment will be 
worse than worthless. It will not have even temporary value, for those 
who point the public to the record, and those who promulgate a decision, 
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themselves know perfectly well that the few recorded cases do not ex- 
haust but are only a fraction of the number of those who, while believing 
that all the heathen will have a Christian probation, are yet zealous to 
preach the gospel to the heathen now. 

The majority of the Board may decide that none of those, no matter 
how many or how few, who hold the view indicated, shall receive its 
commission ; that the greater the number the worse the evil; that evan- 
gelical opinions, sound in all other respects, go for nothing; that personal 
qualifications of piety, zeal, good sense, thorough education, go for noth- 
ing. If such a decision is rendered, and with the understanding that the 
Board thus declines the services of a score or more admirable men, those 
who think otherwise will not complain of the methods employed, and 
will then honestly endeavor to adopt such courses as may seem to them 
right and Christian. But they have a right to expect that no attempt 
will be made to conceal or distort or reduce the facts and consequences. 

The young men from whom missionaries are to be chosen are in two 
groups, the one holding unwaveringly that the eternal destiny of every 
human being is determined in this life, the other unable to affirm so defi- 
nite an opinion, —some neither affirming nor denying, some believing 
that Christ will be made known to all men either before or after death. 
Both groups agree that the heathen are in urgent need of the gospel. A 
question before the Board is whether its missionaries, without exception, 
must be appointed from the first group, or some otherwise well qualified 
may be chosen from the second group. Which is the larger group no 
one knows. That the second includes a large number of thoughtful and 
earnest young men no one would think of denying. 

The constituency of the American Board is in two groups, the one 
holding that the eternal destiny of every human being is determined in 
this life, the other unable to affirm so definite an opinion, — some neither 
affirming nor denying, some believing that Christ will be made known 
to all men either before or after death. Both groups agree that the 
heathen are in urgent need of the gospel. A question before the Board 
is whether only the first group can consistently sustain foreign missions, 
or whether the agreements of both groups as to the meaning of the gospel 
and the world’s need of it do not so much outweigh this difference that 
they may harmoniously codperate in supporting missionaries who are of 
either way of thinking. No one knows which is the larger group. That 
the second includes a large number of prayerful, generous Christians no 
one for a moment denies. 

The complete policy of those who support the Committee’s action is to 
minimize the number who have a larger hope for the heathen, and to 
represent their influence «3 almost inappreciable, and, on the other hand, 
to magnify the importance of the opinion itself, to represent it as revolu- 
tionary in theology, and subversive of all religious effectiveness. Sense 
of proportion has been lost. The theory which is opposed is put before 
the large end of the telescope, but the numbers and influence of those 
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who hold the theory is put before the small end of the telescope. It is 
time to have done with exaggerations and distortions. The hypothesis 
in question, even if true, cannot be raised, either by its supporters or op- 
ponents, to the rank of the essentials in theology, but must always remain 
in a place of only secondary importance. But it should not be denied 
that the number of those who adopt it as a relief to thought which 
ponders the destinies of mankind, and of those who concede the liberty 
of others to hold it, is by no means inconsiderable. 

To return now to the policy of the Committee. We notice two facts 
in suspicious juxtaposition. One fact is the desire to make it appear 
that very few cases of the kind described have come before the Commit- 
tee; the other fact is that the action of the Committee has been such as 
to make it impossible that there should be more than a few cases. Their 
own policy of suppression enables them to say precisely what they desire 
to say. 

It may further be added, as has already been suggested, that if there 
really were only two or three applications it would be wiser to appoint 
the men, since it is admitted that they are well qualified to be mission- 
aries, are emphatically vouched for, and do not hold their opinions con- 
cerning a future probation in an offensive or controversial manner. If, 
on the other hand, the number is really considerable, it is an extremely 
grave question whether the Board can afford to lose so much valuable 
service on account of the holding an opinion which is speculative rather 
than practical. If the men are so very few, there is no great danger in 
appointing them. If they are many, there is great danger to missions 
in turning aside a considerable number of effective missionaries and in 
alienating from the Board a large body of Christians who, if they do not 
themselves adopt a certain opinion, do contend for the right and liberty 
of others to hold it. 

It should not be overlooked, however, that every one of these young 
men has his own rightful claims. Only two or three cases, it is said. 
Suppose there were only one case. Even then the Committee of a mis- 
sionary society has taken upon itself to tell a young man that he cannot 
preach the gospel to the heathen. It is not alleged that he is incompe- 
tent, or selfish, or lacking in genuine Christian devotion, or controversial, 
or in error concerning the fundamental doctrines of sin and of salvation 
only by Jesus Christ our Lord. He is forbidden to obey Christ’s last 
command, as it has come to him, because he does not hold, upon a ques- 
tion which has perplexed the church in every generation and concerning 
which every generation has proposed various replies, the precise opinion 
held by some of those to whom his application is made. Protest should 
be urgent, if there were only one such refusal, while if it has indeed come 
to this, — that three men, one of whom has already been a successful mis- 
sionary twelve years, have actually been refused by official action of the 
Prudential Committee, — protest should become indignant. In this light 
it becomes unnecessary to inquire whether or not others have been dis- 
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couraged and will not apply. It is enough that four good men, a number 
equal to the original company for whom the Board was organized, have 
been turned back from those dark places of the earth into which few at 
most are willing to go even for Christ’s sake. 

The rejection of Mr. Hume, which in all its circumstances is almost 
incomprehensible, is probably an application of the policy of suppression 
to missionaries in the field. They have had warning to suppress any 
opinion which is not in agreement with that held by a majority of the 
Committee, and not to venture home on a vacation, however sorely it is 
needed, lest when they are rested, some speculative opinion (which is tol- 
erated in the case of ministers at home) should be a fatal bar to their 
return. And certainly all students will be suppressed if an older man 
with the experience and success of Mr. Hume is rejected. The Commit- 
tee may well argue that one such example is a sufficient warning to all at 
home and abroad, and may conclude that it is worth while to sacrifice 
one in order to prevent any further trouble. From the evidence coming 
in, however, and if the Committee is consistent, there must be a great 
thinning out of the force in the field, for the missionaries are by no means 
a unit in opinion concerning the destiny of those heathen who do not have 
the gospel here. 

Upon the supposition, which certainly accounts for many of the un- 
pleasant facts before us, that there is a policy of suppression, we are pos- 
itive that it is a policy which can have only a brief and limited success, a 
policy which must in the end strengthen the very tendencies it opposes. 
The missionary spirit is not easily quenched. The fire which smoulders 
underground will surely break out over a widened area. The young 
men themselves, who have exercised a commendable patience under dis- 
appointment, will not supinely relinquish an exalted purpose merely be- 
cause the majority of a Committee, who have sometimes acted solely on 
the representations of one man, have voted that they shall stay at home. 
The friends of these young men, and those who hold their opinion or with 
proper catholicity demand liberty for it, will not consent that such service 
shall be lost to the cause of foreign missions. If it should prove that the 
American Board itself indorses the rejection of good and worthy men, 
we do not believe that thereby they will renounce their purpose. His- 
tory teaches nothing if it does not teach that attempts to suppress honest 
convictions and earnest men have an effect precisely opposite to that in- 
tended. 

Only on grave occasion can the sympathies of its supporters be alien- 
ated from the American Board. Its honorable history, the singleness of 
aim which has characterized its methods, the large place it has deservedly 
had in the affection of the churches, have been such that any criticism 
upon it has usually been resented. In all matters of detail, in all adjust- 
ments and enlargements of the work abroad, in the expenditure of large 
sums for educational purposes, in the choice of fields, the judgment of 
the officers has been trusted implicitly. It has become almost sacrilegious 
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to object to methods employed, or even to the use made of the public 
meetings. (We hope that none of those who act for the Board in the 
present juncture are depending on this confidence for their own protec- 
tion.) The grave doubts, therefore, which many feel in regard to the 
rejection of candidates, the strong opposition which is arising in many 
quarters, the disapproval expressed by many of the wisest and most can- 
did leaders in the denomination, must be accepted as affording pretty 
clear indications that the Committee has adopted a mistaken policy. And 
if those who have so high a regard for the American Board already pro- 
test vigorously, it may be assumed that any decision which may be ren- 
dered will not be satisfactory unless it is a righteous and a Christian 
decision. 

It has been urged as a reason for not appointing the candidates re- 
ferred to that the Board should not encourage error in the churches at 
home. The Board has nothing whatever to do with such a result. Its 
only duty is to decide whether this man and that man are suitable per- 
sons to preach the gospel in Japan or India. What sort of a reason 
would this be to give a young man for his rejection? ‘So far as you are 
concerned and so far as the work you could take up is concerned, we 
should be willing to send you. But you embrace an opinion which is 
held by a party in the church (a very, very small party as we believe, 
with but little influence), and if we appoint you this almost imperceptible 
fragment will find some encouragement in your appointment.’ But grant- 
ing this to be a sufficient reason, what does it signify? It is an attempt 
to suppress a minority of the denomination which heartily supports the 
Board. It is saying, ‘You can support only those who hold a view which 
you consider narrower than your own; as to a theory on which the de- 
nomination has agreed to disagree in respect to the work at home and the 
liberty of preachers, you must yield to us when it arises in respect to the 
work abroad and the belief of missionaries ; we will take your money, but 
not your men; practically, you cannot have equal rights with us in the 
foreign work.’ 

It would not be surprising if the Secretaries and Committee, having 
apparently succeeded to some degree in the policy of suppression, should 
next attempt to charge the blame of this trouble upon those who will not 
after all consent to be suppressed. Perhaps at the annual meeting, soon 
to be held, neither the Committee nor the Secretaries will present nor al- 
lude to the action which has been taken, and then if others bring in a 
protest against the exclusion of candidates, or appeal to the Board to ap- 
point them, and discussion follows, the charge may be made that the oppo- 
sition is disturbing the meeting with this heated controversy. ‘ We had 
intended,’ they may say, ‘to let the meeting take its usual course, to in- 
terest the great audience in the practical work the Board is doing, to have 
some masterly expositions of the great principles of missionary effort, to 
have the people led in fervid prayers and aroused by noble singing of 
Christian hymns. But now our opponents have introduced, much against 
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our wishes, this vexatious theological question.’ Such a charge would be 
childish and silly. It makes no very great difference now who brings 
the difficulty forward for consideration. It is here; and one party to 
the controversy is forbidding young men to preach the gospel to the 
heathen. How puerile when complaint is made, and it ought to be made, 
to say : ‘ You began this, we did not intend to say any thing about it.’ We 
should think, indeed, they would wish to say nothing about it, to get over 
it as quietly as possible. If those who are responsible keep silence, those 
who are aggrieved and pained and indignant can hardly be expected to 
submit in silence. It would be pusillanimous to make no appeal to the 
great body which must itself take the final responsibility. There is no 
desire to use the annual meeting of the American Board as an opportu- 
nity for theological discussion. But there is a desire to know and to 
know authoritatively if the Board really consents to the rejection of suit- 
able young men and women who offer themselves as missionaries. That 
is a practical and important question, which ought to be introduced by 
one party if the other party declines to introduce it. It would be a pal- 
try defense to say, ‘ You are spoiling the glorious missionary meeting we 
intended to have.’ If a missionary meeting has any higher use than to 
decide whether certain men shall go or shall not go out as missionaries 
we are at a loss to conceive what it can be. But the offending party usu- 
ally tries to cast the blame, especially of publicity, upon the offended party. 

There is undue sensitiveness about the use of these annual meetings. 
Whatever is said outside, only harmony must prevail here. But it is 
better to have an open platform where real issues, when they arise, can 
be fairly discussed, than to suppress all difference of opinion at a public 
meeting, only to let it break out in private and on the printed page. 

We would not be understood as insisting that in any case the approach- 
ing meeting at Des Moines shall be used to review the action of the 
Committee. If it is thought better to call a special meeting of the cor- 
porate members at another time and place for the express purpose of 
deciding on the course of the Board, we and all others would be thank- 
ful to let the annual meeting be devoted to the usual end of public 
impression. If the Board at its meeting will appoint a large and truly 
representative committee to review the case and report their conclusions 
we would ask no more. We are insistent only that some action shall be 
taken, and taken soon, which has the wisdom and authority of the Board 
behind it, and that nothing shall be suppressed nor concealed nor mis- 
represented. 

It has been said until recently that the opinion which is opposed by 
the Committee is fatal to missions, and other fears have been entertained. 
But at any rate here are these young men and women holding the 
opinion, yet earnest to go out as missionaries. They believe in Christ as 
the Saviour from sin through his atoning sacrifice, and would so preach 
to the heathen. They have no message except the old apostolic message, 
Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved. What man 
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or organization can dare to forbid them because on a purely speculative 
point they “follow not with us”? They will preach Christ. That was 
enough for Paul to know of certain men, although he seriously doubted 
their motives. And it should be enough in regard to those who have 
been refused, for they will preach Christ, and no one doubts their mo- 
tives in the slightest degree. "3 

The common sense of average Christian men will get at the heart of 
this matter. It is known that the most urgent appeals have been made 
for men, but that when men have offered themselves and it is certain 
that others like them are ready to follow, they have been rejected. It is 
not feared that they will preach a vitiated gospel, or will corrupt the 
heathen, or will be lacking in diligence and earnestness. It cannot be 
believed that the Board as a body or the denomination as a whole will 
sanction their rejection merely because they are not able to affirm their 
belief that millions of the heathen will be condemned forever without 
having had any knowledge of redemption through the Saviour of man- 
kind. 


A CORRECTION. 


WE have received from one of the editors of the “ Bibliotheca Sacra ” 
the following postal card : — 
Please note that the term ‘ Editorial article,” “‘ Andover Review,” p. 302, 


line 5, is a misstatement and conveys a false impression. 


F. H. Foster. 
OBERLIN, Sept. 8. 


The term referred to was used in this connection: 


“We append to this editorial a brief criticism of a statement which 
appeared in an editorial article in the ‘ Bibliotheca Sacra’ for July, 1886. 
The statement is as follows : — 

“Tt is definitely proposed, we understand, to make up an Andover band to 
transport this new theory into Japan, and practically reorganize the mission of 
the American Board on the lines of the ‘New Departure.’ ” 


This statement appeared in the usual place and type of editorial mat- 
ter in an article under the general title ‘“‘ Notes on the New Departure,” 
and under the sub-title “ Progressive Orthodoxy and Missions.” So much 
of the article as appeared under the sub-title was divided into two parts 
marked I. and II. Part I. was signed. Part II. was unsigned, and 
therefore we supposed editorial. We were led into the error of thinking 
that it was all intended for editorial matter, though a part of it bore a 
personal signature. We now correct our mistake, which gave editorial 
indorsement to the statement in question, and herewith credit the state- 
ment to the writer whose signature appears at the end of Part I., that is, 
(Rev’) G. R. Leavitt. 
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SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES. 


DISCUSSION ON THE STUDY OF SOCIAL SCIENCE IN COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES, AND ON THE RIGHT OF PROPERTY AND 
THE OWNERSHIP OF LAND. 


Tue American Social Science Association, which began its work at 
the close of the war, has come to the time when it has felt justified in 
proposing an extended scheme of instruction in social science for our 
American colleges and other higher institutions of learning. This action 
has begun with a careful collection of the facts concerning the present 
work of a hundred or more of these institutions, and its course is prob- 
ably both an act of leadership and also one falling in with a movement 
of the times. The information gathered and the trend of the discussion 
will interest many. 

In order to ascertain the present condition of the colleges in this mat- 
ter, a circular was prepared covering ten heads: The Theory of Property, 
Real and Personal; Production and Distribution of Wealth; Theory of 
Government, National, State, and Municipal; Public and Private Cor- 
porations; Punishment and Reform of Criminals; Prevention of Vice; 
Public and Private Charities ; Sanitation of Cities and Private Dwellings ; 
Theory of Public Elementary Education ; and Higher Education (as fur- 
nishing the directive power of society). Answers have been received 
from over one hundred institutions, and tabulated in the printed report 
to the association. It is found that the first three topics of this list of 
ten are taught in nearly all these institutions, generally in the third and 
fourth years, though sometimes in the second year, but in Harvard Col- 
lege throughout the four years in an elective course. Two or three teach 
these subjects only incidentally, and one or two not at all. In many 
instances, probably, it is in the two departments of Constitutional Law 
and Political Economy. Only about one half treat of corporations, and 
about the same touch the subject of criminals, and still less the re- 
maining classes of topics, while in the latter instruction is reported 
“incidental” in a large number of instances. Fuller returns will in- 
crease the data, but hardly modify very much the general results. 

Another interesting report on the subject is that of a special commit- 
tee appointed last December to prepare a schedule of topics for lectures 
and conferences on social science, especially for university and college 
instruction. The topics reported are arranged according to the five de- 
partments of the association: Education, Health, Trade and Finance, 
Social Economy, and Jurisprudence. Each of these is divided into from 
five to seven classes with five, six, or more subdivisions, and the remark 
is often added that the list may be extended indefinitely. In this way 
two hundred topics or more are named for the consideration of the in- 
structor. The opening address of the president of the Association, Mr. 
Carroll D. Wright, at the general meeting at Saratoga, in September, at 
which these reports were presented and the discussions took place, was a 
plea for popular instruction in social science. Though of the opinion that 
the lower schools are already overloaded with subjects, Mr. Wright would 
displace some with the themes of social science, and secure elementary 
education in the common schools in several leading topics under the five 
departments of the Association. Mr. Wright would do this both through 
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a good simple text-book and in oral lessons. He also strongly urges the 
use of the Sunday-school for reaching certain classes, and spoke of a 
series of such books entitled “‘ Lessons in Ethics, or the Laws of Right 
Conduct,” publications of the American Unitarian Association, in which 
the primary domestic and social virtues are set forth from a scriptural 
and natural basis. Another is entitled ‘Character Lessons ;” another is 
on “ The Citizen and the Neighbor ;” another series of lesson papers deals 
with “ Home Life, School Life, and Character.” The general discussion 
that followed this address showed a remarkable unanimity of sentiment, in 
favor of something of this sort in the Sunday-school, on the part of men of 
various ecclesiastical affiliations. Dr. W. T. Harris, of Concord, Mass., 
here spoke decidedly against the instruction of children, either in the 
public or Sunday-schools, on the nature and evils of intemperance, as he 
would, of course, in regard to teaching on the vices of sex. It is signifi- 
cant that a gentleman was in Saratoga at that very time from one of the 
older missionary fields looking for just such material as Mr. Wright spoke 
of for the purpose of giving moral fibre and reality to the work of Sunday- 
schools in the native churches for which he cares. 

There was and there will be, naturally, considerable feeling that this 
immense mass of material, with only the form of classification given in 
the reports along the lines of the five departments of the Social Science 
Association, will practically do little more than supply those interested 
with a large number of suggestive topics from which they may make 
selections. The very amount of it will discourage others or lead them 
to put a low value on the science itself as having a unity of its own, 
and as a source of clear knowledge of practical value. Colleges do not 
work from the point of view of social science as a whole. They have in- 
troduced first one and then another of its topics, under the names of “ po- 
litical economy,” “ constitutional law,” etc., as the needs, the means, and 
other circumstances of their institutions have led them to do. What will 
be wanted is some coérdinating principle more definite than that given in 
the ten classes to which these are set in this report. These Notes, for 
March, in describing an elementary lecture with maps of a country vil- 
lage, gave the institutions of the Family, Religion, Education, Economics, 
and Government as the five classes into which our present social facts 
naturally fall, the first being at once the germ and, in some degree, perma- 
nent tissue of the others. Dr. W. T. Harris made a classification, which 
is a pretty well-known one of his, as follows in some remarks, which we 
transfer nearly entire from his notes: “Social science has for its object 
the study of the nature of human combinations into institutions. Ob- 
viously, it may be divided into four departments to correspond to the four 
cardinal institutions, the Family, Civil Society, the State, and the Church. 
Here civil society corresponds to our term ‘ economics,’ and the school is, 
with considerable reason, regarded as an extension of the family into the 
state and the church.” To continue, with Dr. Harris, “Social science may 
devote itself to the principle of nurture, —or parental care, — and thus 
cover all phases of charitable activity. For although the family is the 
primary institution for nurture, or for the support of the weak by the 
strong, yet the family principle has in some degree to be assumed by all 
the higher institutions. The principle of the family is nurture, but the 
principle of the civil community (economics) is self-help. By means of 
the instruments of property and contract this civil community procures 
for itself a participation in the fruits of all nature. Thus the civil com- 
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munity by organization conquers nature, and turns its forces against 
themselves, making nature toil directly for man. Property and contract 
are the instruments of this civil combination. In the state man attains 
freedom. For as citizen he gives his life for the existence of the political 
personality of the nation, and by it is reéndowed with that personality — 
his own little self reinforced by the aggregate of all the selves in the 
nation, and thus rendered infinitely strong and firm. By the spiritual 
institution, the church universal, as I prefer to call it, which includes art, 
religion, and science, each man is illumined by the light of the whole. 
He enters into the theory of the world created by the combined vision of 
all the highest seers of the race, and by the combined experience and 
observation of all scientific laborers. Now social science has for its legit- 
imate field all these provinces—the entire civilization of man.” And 
then Dr. Harris submits the material of the ten classes into which all the 
topics of the report fall, and shows the way these again fall into the 
more strictly natural classification he makes. We have given this classi- 
fication of a profound philosophical thinker for its own merit, and to 
illustrate the need and value of some working principles for the student, 
as well as the teacher, in finding his way through the mass of complex 
material which social science is made to include. Its close correspond- 
ence with the divisions given in the March Notes, which were purely 
inductive conclusions from the facts of the typical community found in 
every town, is instructive. And the reader is now pointed to the prac- 
tical lesson that one of the greatest needs in this kind of instruction is 
clearly that of such a grasp of the fundamental social institutions and 
their leading features as will furnish the student and the many general 
readers who are trying to understand social problems with a tolerably 
clear survey of the field in its outlines and main features, and at the 
same time give them a good working-apparatus. The science of botany 
affords a good illustration of what is needed in studying and teaching 
sociology. There and here the pupil needs to be put in possession, 
through the study of the most obvious facts and by suitable aid from his 
instructors, of the great principles of order and classification, so far at 
least as to give him a working-hypothesis. Then his work is intelligible 
at every step, his progress is rapid, and its attainments are sure. But it 
is just this that is wanting in most colleges and in the lower schools, and 
which came wonderfully near being lacking in the report to this learned 
body. Little or no time is spent in our colleges in putting the particular 
branch of the great general science which may be studied at any time 
into its true relations with others and to the science as a whole. There 
is little or no clear and strong grasp by the pupil, and sometimes by the 
teacher, of the great fundamental social institutions, which is essential to all 
good knowledge of the several social sciences and to intelligent action in 
reference to them. Most colleges now have a course in constitutional gov- 
ernment, generally that of our own country, and one on political economy, 
running through a year. But the other institutions, — the family, school, 
and church, —will not be treated at all or else only incidentally. In 
this way the graduate goes out with a one-sided education, and, what is 
worse, without a mental equipment to enable him to make up his defi- 
ciencies and carry on his future work. Even the theological seminary 
gives its students no estimate of the church as a social institution. The 
pastor and the legislator suffer alike. Now, if no more time can be 
given in the colleges that take this course, why should they not devote 
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the first few weeks — there should be ten or more—to the fundamental 
work here described? The remaining work of the year would be far 
better done. Indeed, we are not sure but one half the year spent in 
this way with such special attention to the two departments more com- 
monly taken up in the other half year would be far better for the general 
student than the present course. We speak strongly because so many of 
our generally educated men who read on social topics and attempt to in- 
struct others fail at this particular point. The study and discussion of 
social questions in the light of a good knowledge of the past and present 
social institutions is one of the greatest needs of our people and times. 
It would ground social pathology, so to speak, in a fair knowledge of the 
social anatomy and physiology. And this account shows how the pro- 
fessed leaders in social science hardly rise to the height of the opportu- 
nity given them by the imperfect comprehension of the colleges. 

The discussion of the Right of Property and the Ownership of Land was 
opened by Dr. Harris with a paper that was regarded as an original 
contribution to the literature called forth by the books of Mr. Henry 
George. We give the gist of the argument on the leading point, neces- 
sarily omitting the preliminary discussion, which adds greatly to the force 
of the reasoning. 

On the fundamental position of Mr. Henry George’s theory, —that 
private property in land is wrong, — Professor Harris says, in substance, 
that one fallacy is in the assumption that rent plays a large part in the 
cost of living and in wages. For the amount of property all told is 
shown by the census table of 1880 to be about forty-three billions of 
dollars for the entire United States. Of this thirteen billions represent 
the property which labor has produced, and which may be called capital. 
At three per cent. interest the entire annual rental of the land, exclusive 
of buildings, is $7.30 for each inhabitant, or about two cents a day. 
The total production of the people in the year 1880 was $197.10 for 
each person for the year, or fifty-four cents for each day. This shows 
the status of the question; two cents a day for ground-rent at the ut- 
most, and fifty-two cents for other things. Two cents a day —the part 
paid for rent — would not very materially change the situation ; as much 
might easily be done by more care in saving under the present order of 
things. Of the fifty-four cents, Professor Harris reckons that two cents 
go for ground-rent, five for interest on capital, three for taxes, and two 
for brains and direction, leaving a balance of forty-two cents per day, of 
which forty go for direct consumption of food, clothing, culture, etc., 
leaving two to be laid aside as savings. On this showing, Professor 
Harris says, whatever be the theories, the facts prove that only four per 
cent. of the annual product of labor goes for rent, while the laborer has 
eighty per cent. Another fallacy of Mr. George was shown to be his 
neglect to distinguish between two very different uses of land —land for 
agriculture, and land for building-lots. The latter may rise to any price 
almost, but competition between building-lots and farming-lands will fix a 
limit. Rapid transit extends this building-limit in cities twenty miles or 
more. After that the price falls to the agricultural standard. The dread- 
ful nature of Mr. George’s proposition lies in its effect, which would be to 
carry society back to the era of the village community, when there neither 
was nor could be any development of individuality in the way of culture 
of thought or business because of the entanglement of one’s personality 
with the personality of the family or community. Go to Maine and 
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Laveleye to see the long course of evolution through which civil institu- 
tions pass before the age of free citizenship can arrive. Read, he says, 
these authors and see how free citizenship is conditioned by free property 
in land. The incompletion of this movement lies at the bottom of the 
disturbed condition of England. The scale of land ownership, beginning 
with the highest, is (1) proprietorship vested in the cultivator, (2) hered- 
itary tenancy, (3) long leaseholds, (4) cultivation on shares, (5) short 
leaseholds, (6) tenure at will. Proudhon, the socialist, truly says, 
‘“‘Communism means disregard of work, weariness of life, suppression of 
thought, destruction of self, and the setting up of general chaos.” The 
truth is, to put Professor Harris’s thought in a sentence, each stage in 
personal development of the individual is accompanied with a corre- 
sponding advance in his relation to the land. The control of land by 
the village community tends to serfdom, which is at the bottom of the 
scale of social development in our historic civilization. The paper will 
be published in full elsewhere, or we should give more of it. 

Some remarks in the debate that followed showed that many minds 
are still in the toils of the sheer individualism of their education thirty 
years ago. They have been compelled by the pressure of social questions 
to doubt their old axiomatic truths concerning property and government, 
but are not yet consciously in the line of the sounder views which the 
best historical and philosophical study of institutions is giving. It is 
surprising to see the place that the fiction of Robinson Crusoe still holds 
in the reasoning of men on social topics, as if we had in it a type of the 
true embryonic stage of society. Men forget that historically no such 
way of developing social institutions has ever been found to exist; or if 
it has it is on too small a scale to have value. One wonders if that 
story could have had its great influence if it had not been born of the 
age when the people began to indulge the theories of a natural society 
like that which Rousseau put into the practical politics of his day, and 
which ignore the forms, the toil and struggles by which all that is best 
in the actual institutions of society has slowly worked the thought of man 
towards the place where he can begin to see both where he is and that 
by which he has been made what he is. The individual man does not 
himself create the family and the other great fundamental institutions of 
society. He is born into them, and but slowly moulds them into new 
shapes; and it is by entering into their life that he finds his own life. 
When, therefore, a teacher declares that the only theory of government 
is presented in the alternative either of paternalism or a pure individual- 
ism, and deliberately chooses the latter as the only possible foundation of 
a free government, in which the governing power is best characterized 
as a committee of the people, it seems to us time that the debate, at least 
in the popular forms of it, should be considered as still going on. It 
was a curious fact at this Saratoga meeting that in one respect the 
representatives of the Knights of Labor and the scholarly representatives 
of thought were nearer common ground than either was to some others. 
Both saw that the family and the state are social wholes of such a nature, 
and that they so enter into industrial and governmental problems that the 
economic attempt to deal with individuals and corporations only in the so- 
lution of these questions must fail if nothing else is done. The statistical 
investigation of the economic place of the home as well as the individual, 
the study of the corporate capital and the corporate labor of the times his- 
torically and with reference to their relations to the more fundamental in- 
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stitutions of society, especially that of the family, found ready advocates 
in those most familiar with the results of the investigations of Maine, 
Laveleye, and others, and in the earnest, though it may be crude and 
often mistaken, opinions of the workingmen. The number of points of 
common contact between scholars and the more intelligent among the 
masses indicating that the final word on the true social order is not yet 
spoken, together with the tendency of both to think that the gains of the 
future will be in the way of orderly development rather than by violent 
revolutionary schemes, is significant. It gives us courage and hope, while 
it does not fail to make us cautious of too great confidence in the posi- 
tions of sheer conservatism. 


Samuel W. Dike. 
ROYALTON, VT. 





THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


A GENERAL VIEW OF MISSIONS. 


III. CEYLON. 

Mr. Smiru, of the Ceylon Mission of the American Board, writing 
from Tillipally, February 4, 1885, reports for the thirteen churches of 
this Mission a net gain the previous year of 71, a total membership 
(December 31) of 1,189, native contributions to the amount of 5,900 
rupees, 500 less than 1883, owing to the hard times. Twelve had been 
graduated from the Oodooville Girls’ Boarding-school, and six from the 
Training-school, to which, moreover, twelve had just been admitted, 
chosen out of fifty candidates. — Mr. Howland, writing under date of 
April 8, 1885, remarks on the general assent to the truth of the gospel 
which he finds among the surrounding heathen, combined with an ex- 
treme indifference to its claims. He remarks that it reminds him very 
much of home. Here follow some extracts from the report of the Gov- 
ernment Director of Public Instruction : — 


“When I was on a tour of inspection in the Jaffna peninsula I was exceedingly 
struck with the very excellent girls’ boarding-schools there. Where all were 
good I trust I shall not be deemed invidious if I specially mention that of Oo- 
dooville, under the American Mission, which could not be easily surpassed in 
any country. Here is a great field for girls’ training-schools.” “ I have already 
spoken of the great efficiency of the chief grant-in-aid boarding-schools for 
girls. Apart from mere scholastic efficiency, these schools are most valu- 
able agents of civilization ; being personally supervised by European or Amer- 
ican ladies, of whose work I cannot speak too highly.” “I listened with 
great pleasure (my approach not having been observed) to the tasteful and 
sweet singing of ninety-odd girls in one of these schools — singing entirely 
free from what are, to an English ear, Oriental defects, and full of feeling and 
expression which I have never heard under similar circumstances in similar 
schools in England.” “It will be observed that the ts are all remarkably 
high, and they reflect most creditably on female education in Ceylon in the 


higher class of aided schools. Oodooville, as last year, heads the list by exam- 
ination results.” 


—In the Young People’s department of the “ Missionary Herald” for 
November, 1885, the Rev. Samuel W. Howland gives some interesting 
illustrated sketches of the wretched homes and furnishings of the Jaffna 
people. These inhabitants of the northern end of Ceylon and ad- 
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jacent islets are, like the people of the neighboring parts of India, 
Tamils, not Aryans, in race. The relation of their religion to Hindooism 
is thus stated by Mr. Howland: “They were formerly devil-worshipers ; 
but idolatry, introduced by the Brahmans from Northern India some 
centuries ago, has become the religion of the people, except in a few out- 
lying districts. Many combine the two forms of worship, and that, too, 
very easily, for the gods of the heathen do not differ much from devils.” 
The most pleasing of the few cuts is the one representing a native cate- 
chist, in his dress and turban of pure white, sitting in, or rather on, his 
modest native turn-out, called a hackery. This consists of two large 
wheels, between which is something a little resembling a high curule 
chair, come down from imperial and raised to evangelical estate. The 
hackery is drawn by one of the little white Indian oxen, costing some 
three dollars, and the vehicle eight or ten. Thus conveyed over the 
excellent macadamized roads which British rule has secured to the region, 
his little bag of books by his side, the sower of the word goes forth. — 
Mr. Smith writes from Jaffna : — 


“T have been impressed during the past three months with the strength that 
heathenism still has in the land. There is a great temple at a village one mile 
north from this station. It is connected with the famous sacred spring on the 
seashore, one mile west from the temple. This spring is covered by the sea at 
floodtide, but the ebb lays bare a basin three feet in diameter and two feet 
deep, filled to the brim with water as sweet and soft and fresh as can be found 
in any well in Jaffna, and pouring out such a stream that the whole sea for 
rods around is little more than brackish. The heathen say that this spring is 
the water of the sacred Ganges, bubbling up again for their healing ; and they 
have made it the sacred bathing-place for all Jaffna. Thousands resort to the 
temple and the spring throughout the year, especially on Friday, the most 
sacred of all the days of the week to Hindoos. Several wealthy, educated 
men drive out twelve miles from Jaffna town every Friday morning to bathe 
in the spring and worship at the temple, bringing with them a weekly offering. 
At the time of the annual festival in August, the number of visitors increases 
more than a hundredfold. . . . Probably the number of those who attend 
these festivals from sincere religious motives is not increasing, but the wealth 
and popularity and attracting power of the larger temples certainly are in- 
creasing, and the change of motive from a desire to propitiate the deity and 
secure his favor to a vain delight in brilliant spectacles, or a vile itching for 
lewd sights and sounds, is scarcely a gain for Christianity. This temple is only 
one of at least a dozen of nearly equal size and wealth, and popularity, in 
Jaffna, each one of which has some special attraction and holds an annual fes- 
tival, and the festivals are held at different times of the year that they need 
not interfere with each other, but may afford a succession of attractive fétes 
to the people, and a constant source of income to the proprietors and priests. 
These temples are thus popular and prosperous because the great mass of the 
people are still heathens, and are well content to remain such, and look upon 
the Christians as an insignificant minority, not likely to amount to anything.” 
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— The last March number of the “ Herald” contains extracts from a 
letter addressed by the senior Foreign Secretary of the American Board 
to the eleven native pastors of the Ceylon Mission, in reply to their an- 
nual letter addressed to the Secretaries. We make some quotations : — 


“T note in one or two instances that about as many heathen are in attend- 
ance on public worship as Christians. . . . I notice also that some parents, 
while feeling that they cannot well embrace the gospel, in view of social ties 
and want of moral courage, are yet content that their children should become 
Christians. . . . Let there be, dear brethren, a united effort to bring men at 
once to decision—to bring those already enlightened and knowing their duty 
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to take the final step and declare themselves on the side of the Lord. This is 
the great need of the present time. ... A field that has been occupied by 
missionaries so long as yours is certainly ripe for a great ingathering.” 


—In the “ Missionary Herald” for August, 1886, Miss Mary Leitch, 
writing of the Ceylon Mission, says : — 


“Within the fourteen months since we wrote to you sixty have joined the 
Oodooville church on profession of faith, thirty from the villages and thirty 
from the boarding-school. It was an interesting sight to see young girls with 
bright, earnest faces, young men in the promise of manhood, fathers and 
mothers with their little children in their arms or clinging to their garments, 
old men and women feeble and bowed with age, one leaning on his staff, all 
standing up together, the rich and the poor, the Vellali, the Kovia, and the 
Pariah, and together confessing before all the congregation their faith in Jesus, 
the Saviour of the world, their one Lord. 

“ At present the list of inquirers numbers 130. A copy is given to each of 
the leading church members, with the request that they will pray for, and en- 
courage, these individuals. Two meetings for these inquirers, the one for 
women, the other for men, are regularly held every Sunday immediately after 
the morning service. Sabbath afternoons, after the Sunday-school teachers’ 
meeting, the Christian men go out in companies and teach six village Sunday- 
schools. They are accompanied by about twenty boys from the station who 
can assist by singing. The Christian women are divided into seven companies 
and go on Sabbath afternoons and hold meetings in heathen homes. Our little 
girls who can sing well also go with these women to aid in the singing. In this 
way we try to train up our boys and girls with a view to their being Christian 
workers in the future, and we believe that after the Christians are well fed in 
the morning the best way to keep them from becoming spiritual dyspeptics is 
to give them plenty of work to do in the afternoons. 

“ February 15 the Girls’ Boarding-school closed its school year, graduating 
a class of twenty-four girls, the largest ever = by this school, and all 
professing Christians. . . . One could not help noting how large a number of 
the women present were graduates of the institution. Their faces showed the 
pleasure they had in revisiting their Alma Mater and listening to the recita- 
tions and songs of their children now in the school. . . . In the Government 
Grant Examination held a few days ago, the school passed eighty-four per cent., 
and earned 2,450 rupees. All passed in the vernacular and three in English 
as well.” 


— “The Mission Field ” for November, 1885, the organ of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel, reports favorably of the literary effi- 
ciency of St. Thomas’s College, Colombo. How far this bears directly on 
the propagation of the gospel, we do not know. We see every day at the 
West that the height of culture does not reach that spiritual disease in 
which the creature assumes himself to be better and wiser than his Cre- 
ator, and on thé ground of this superiority sinks into the fierce and acrid 
pessimism of the Nihilists, the placid self-resignation of the Buddhists, 
shimmering between despair and vague hope, between atheism and vague 
belief, or, most unpleasant and least estimable variety of all, the patron- 
izing pessimism of Matthew Arnold, which mimics all the attitudes of 
Christian faith over mere vacuity. We are here in the transition from 
the deep, though deeply degraded, pantheistic religiousness of Brahman- 
ism, just so overlapping Ceylon as to take in its northern third or 
thereabouts, into what, after all wavering representations, is still to be 
described as the atheistic vacancy of Buddhism, of which Ceylon is a 
classic land. Here and in Farther India Buddhism maintains its proper 
type. In Thibet it may be, doctrinally, equally near to it, but there its 
VOL. VI.—NO. 34, 28 
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highly developed hierarchical form seems, to the tentative knowledge be- 
yond which few, even of Western scholars, appear to have advanced, to 
set it off into a separate variety. Living intercommunication, indeed, is 
a thing that hardly exists within Buddhism, since the ferment of the first 
few generations of its missionary period. Goldwin Smith, whose liberal- 
ity is not of the maudlin sort, tells the simple truth when he says that it 
has never shown itself competent to found a church, a state, a civilization, 
or a literature, but merely lives on age after age in a congeries of stag- 
nating monasteries. Hindooism shows how fearfully crushing and defiling 
religious feeling is when it is not absolutely controlled by ethical apprehen- 
sions. And Buddhism shows how absolutely impotent ethical feeling is 
which is not borne up on the wings of pure religion. They are the two 
supplicating cries of the farthest East for Him in whom you cannot by 
any art divorce the consciousness of humanity from the consciousness of 
Divinity. 

Thus, while, as Max Miiller says (I quote him for this at second- 
hand), there is no nation more ready to receive the gospel than India, 
there are no countries in which, with often an extraordinary superficial 
resemblance of teaching, the underlying principle of the religion is so 
completely the antipodes of the gospel as the Buddhist countries. It is 
easier to cleanse defiled strength than to vivify atonic emptiness. Of all 
lands, therefore, Ceylon and Farther India are perhaps the least hopeful 
for missionary labor, except as it may lay hold of populations like the 
Karens, which are territorially, but not religiously, within the domain of 
Buddhism. Already in China things promise better, for there Buddhism 
is only one of the three great licitae religiones, which, though all three 
inclined to atheism, yet, partly fusing and partly colliding, impair the 
vigor of one another’s authority. And in Japan the light and mobile 
genius of the people, Polynesian rather than Asiatic, seems to need con- 
sideration apart. 

Yet into Ceylon and Farther India Christ has come, and there He will 
stay, and there his kingdom will spread. And though the Buddhists 
know that the Christian governors, into whose hands they have been 
given, have not the most distant thought of persecuting that “ reverential 
remembrance” of their great saint and hero in which alone their worship 
consists, yet the present struggles of Burmah against the British are 
said to be a desperate attempt of Buddhism, in the greatest properly 
Buddhist kingdom, to avoid coming under Christian supremacy. If this 
is really so, it surely marks the dismay of despair in this most passive of 
all religions. If its controlling authority should suddenly shrivel up, it 
is possible that the kindly races of Indo-China, towards which it has the 
very great negative merit of having cleansed them from religious cruelty 
and impurity, and allowed free course to natural feeling among the masses 
who have not accepted the discipline of the order, will develop into a 
far more hopeful field of missionary labor than they appear to be at 
present. 

In Ceylon, however, Buddhism appears to have an insular concentra- 
tion and power over the whole population greater than anywhere else. 
It is not humanly probable, therefore, that Edwin Arnold’s heart will be 
broken by its conversion to the gospel in his day. 

To return to St. Thomas’s College, Colombo, fourteen out of sixteen 
candidates passed the Cambridge Local Examinations, six out of ten 
candidates passed the Calcutta Entrance Examination, and their one 
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candidate for the Calcutta First in Arts Examination was successful. — 
In the Anglican system it is peculiarly difficult to harmonize the authority 
of a bishop and of an independent missionary society, where the latter 
sends out clergymen who are to work in the diocese of the former. 
This we know has appeared particularly in Ceylon, where there has 
been a wearisome controversy between the Bishop of Colombo and the 
agents of the Church Missionary Society, sharpened by the very different 
doctrinal positions of the high contending parties. The “Church Mis- 
sionary Intelligencer” for April, 1885, however, gives the report of a 
commission deputed to negotiate with the bishop, with very hopeful 
results. Neglecting the controversy, however, whose bewildering details 
concern us little, we extract some paragraphs of interest : — 


“The firm attachment of the society’s Ceylon missionaries to its spiritual 
principles is well known. But, in addition to this, the spiritual tone of the 
missionaries, their zeal and devotion ; the mutual affection that prevails among 
them ; the desire to help one another, and the willingness to receive help from 
one another ; the intelligent interest felt by each one in the work of all his 
brethren ; the kindly feeling, as well as the Christian love felt towards the 
native Christians ; their firm grasp of the principles of native Christian self- 
support and self-government ; their clear perception of the superiority of spir- 
itual and moral energies over secular and material forces ; the hopefulness and 
enterprise, chastened but not abated among the seniors ;— these, and other 
characteristics, called out our gratitude to God, and our bright anticipations 
for the future. 

“ Among the native Christians, while the difference between the outspoken 
cheerfulness of the Tamil and the quietude, sometimes pensiveness, of the 
Singhalese is evident to all, yet both races supply examples, both among the 
agents and the independent laymen, of piety, energy, self-reliance, and intel- 
ligence, that afford the greatest encouragement in looking forward to the future 
development of Christianity in Ceylon. . . . There is much also, we think, that 
is encouraging and hopeful in the efforts hitherto made by the native Christians 
in the direction of self-government and self-support. The Native Church 
Councils, though as yet in their infancy, and consequently lacking in experience, 
are yet, on the whole, working well, and are in thorough accordance with the 
lines laid down by the Parent Committee. . . . With regard to the outward 
growth of the Native Church in Ceylon, the number of annual accessions from 
heathenism is still small. Yet though the progress in this respect is slow, it is 
steady. It must be admitted also that the missionary activity of the native 
Christians, among their own immediate neighbors, is not what it ought to be. 
But the slowness of the advance must also be attributed to the great hold that 
Buddhism has upon the population, as being a religion long established, that 
has even stood persecution, and which is connected with the ancient historic 
glories of Singhalese kings. This does not, it is true, apply to the work 
among the Tamils ; but success in that branch, that is to say, the apparent 
success, is equally retarded by the migratory habits of the population.” 


—In the South Ceylon Mission of this society there were, in the year 
1884-85, 120 adult and 240 infant baptisms. — The “ Intelligencer ” for 
October, 1885, contains a lecture on Buddhism, by the Rev. S. Coles, 
of the Ceylon Mission of the Church Society, which quite agrees with 
the view of it given above. He, too, remarks that it is generally con- 
ceded that Buddhism exists in its greatest purity in Ceylon and Bur- 
mah. It thus appears that even Siam is held to stand on a lower plane 
of doctrinal soundness. It is no wonder, then, that Burmah feels so in- 
tolerably humiliated at coming under Christian supremacy. Mr. Coles 
says : — 


“ Although, like early Brahmanism, there is much to admire in the theories 
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and dogmas of Buddhism, it must be viewed in its entirety in order to be able 
to form a just judgment on it. The obliteration of the doctrines relating to 
the Supreme Being of the universe and the soul of man from the teachings of 
Buddhism has made it generally inoperative on the lives of its adherents, as is 
evidenced by the general disregard shown by them to its claims on their atten- 
tion. It affords no consolation to the sorrowful, no aid to the weak, no pardon 
for the sinner, and no hope for assistance from a higher power ; but each indi- 
vidual is isolated from all real help and sympathy, and must submit to the 
inevitable result of his past actions. Hence the essential conception of sin as 
a missing of the mark, and gratitude, faith, and love towards a Father, a 
Saviour, and a Sanctifier, are unknown to the many millions of Buddhists, both 
lay and clerical, and it is not to be wondered that their lives are immoral, be- 
cause the essential aids to true piety are wanting in their religion. It is gen- 
erally admitted that the clergy are worse than the laity, and so it was during 
Buddha’s ministry, as may be learned from the Vinaya Pitaka. This portion 
of the Buddhist Scriptures is the least known to the European students of that 
religion, and this accounts for the undeserved eulogiums which have been so 
frequently and freely expressed on Buddhism. Buddha acknowledged that 
morality is eternal, and that its laws are immutable and superior to all beings ; 
he therefore laid no claim to originating it, although he established a church, 
to the cleric and lay members of which he gave a code of laws for regulating 
their conduct. It is from the disciplinary laws of the Vinaya Pitaka enacted 
on behalf of the clergy that we discover how low was the standard of practical 
morality that Buddha established, and how many deviations from it he con- 
doned by the degrees of punishment he appointed for breaches of his dis- 
ciplinary laws. There are no grounds for excuse of ignorance on these matters 
henceforth, because Dr. Oldenburg, with the aid of the British and German 

overnments, has published the Vinaya Pitaka in the Roman character, in the 

ali language. These disciplinary rules are 227 in number, and to many of 
them the words of St. Paul are applicable, ‘It is a shame even to speak of 
them ;’ for they are so vile that the publisher of translations of them would 
justly render himself liable to an action for a breach of the laws relating to 
decency and morality. Sins of the deepest dye, and to modern ideas impos- 
sible, are mentioned as having been committed by some of Buddha’s clergy 
during his lifetime, and he declared they were of minor import, and merited 
a proportionately small degree of punishment. 

“Tt can scarcely be affirmed that any one yet fully understands this wonder- 
ful and wide-spread religion, which may be said to deify action, to inculcate 
the eradication of all desire, to overestimate kindness to animals, to isolate man 
from all superhuman aids, to provide him with innumerable excuses for breaches 
of morality, and to teach that in some future far-distant age it may be pos- 
sible to escape the ills of life by arriving at Nirvana, the cessation of every- 
thing ; but its adherents deserve the sympathy and help of all true Christians, 
and largely increased efforts should be made to show them the more excellent 
way opened out for us by the God-man Christ Jesus, who pitied us in our lost 
estate, but saw that it was not irremediable.” 


— In the anniversary number of the “Wesleyan Missionary Notices” 
for 1886, the Rev. Edmund Rigg, of Ceylon, remarks that there are two 
Ceylons, one of the north, and one of the south, “ differing one from the 
other in climate, in physical conformation, in population, and in religion. 
One hot, arid, and flat, but peopled by a race whose energy and pluck 
make them no unworthy rival of the Anglo-Saxon, and the other exhibit- 
ing a variety of climate and of form sufficient to gratify the most ardent 
admirer of change, and to please the most cultivated devotee of beauty.” 
Mr. Rigg himself labors among the Tamils of the north and east, who, 
like their brethren in Southern India, are mostly Hindoos in religion. 
The exact distribution of religions is given by the “ Encyclopsedia Britan- 
nica” as follows, according to the census of 1871: Buddhists, 1,520,575; 
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Hindoos, 465,944; Mohammedans, 171,542; Christians, 240,042. Of 
the Christians, about 186,000 are Roman Catholics, and about 54,000 
Protestants. Of the Tamils, about 72,000 are Christians, and the rest 
Hindoos. Of the Singhalese, who form 70 per cent. of the whole popula- 
tion, about 150,000 are Christians, and the rest Buddhists. About 18,- 
000 Christians are Europeans or Eurasians. The Singhalese is an Aryan 
tongue, and even the savage forest Vaddas are said to speak one of the 
same family. But, according to Mr. Rigg, the energy of Ceylon lies not 
with the Aryan or Aryanized Singhalese, but with the Dravidian Tamils. 
Probably the depressing influence of Buddhism, which has reduced active 
crime toa lower point than any other religion, has also reduced the active 
energies of these Buddhists of the Buddhists. On the other hand, the 
deep attachment of the Singhalese to this pensive and quietistic religion 
seems to imply an original congruity of temperament. Mr. Rigg, of 
course, is occupied only with Hindooism. He quotes a Sivite preacher of 
the Jaffna peninsula, — which is the stronghold of missionary operations 
in Hindooistic Ceylon, — who said of a place on the peninsula, “There 
are so many half-Christians that Sivaism cannot flourish.” Mr. Rigg 
says: “In the Jaffna peninsula I do not know of a village where a 
school of some denomination or other of Christians has not been estab- 
lished, for we must remember that in this work our Church is not alone. 
We have splendid allies, magnificent workers, men and women filled 
with holy zeal and love, who are not ashamed to call us brethren, or to be 
called brethren by us. I refer to the missionaries of the American and 
Church Missions.” — Mr. Rigg relates a touching narrative, heard from 
a colleague, who says, speaking of giving instruction in a certain Chris- 
tian village school : — 


“T noticed a very bright, intelligent lad among those I was addressing, a 
lad whose eye glistened and lips moved whenever I spoke of the one true 
and Jesus Christ his son, who came down from heaven and died for us all. 
After the school closed, this boy wended his way quickly through the forest 
homewards. He had nearly reached home when, stepping out of his path to 
gather some sticks for the evening fire, a wild boar met him and gored him 
cruelly. He was carried home, and I was at once sent for. As soon as I got 
into the compound the little boy lifted up his languid eye and said, *‘ Don’t 
oy, sir; it is all right. I am dying, but 1’m going to heaven. Jesus is my 

viour.’ 


A young man, who had been in a Christian school, but had left it quite 
indifferent to the gospel, chanced subsequently to notice somewhere the 
words : “* The blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us from all sin.” 
“‘Teould not get over this,’ said the youth. ‘This is what I wanted. Pil- 
grimages and bathings I knew would not save. This might. I will try it.’ 
He did so. That young man is now a Christian, and an earnest worker 
amongst these villages.” “But,” says Mr. Rigg, “the offense of the Cross 
has not yet ceased. I have known baptized girls, when at home, beaten and 
dragged to the temple, and smeared with the sacred ashes. I have known 
them decoyed from school, and married straight off to heathen men in 
order that they might be forced into renouncing their Christianity. I 
have known girls hail the passing bullock cart and rush into it that they 
might find at the boarding-school the shelter their homes denied them ; 
but I have never known, save in one case, of a girl abjuring her Chris- 
tianity and becoming a willing attendant at the temple, a worshiper again 
of her country’s gods.” — Mr. Rigg reports the Mission as having had, 
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some twenty years ago, in the Eastern Province of Ceylon, a dozen 
schools and about five hundred scholars, where now they have seventy- 
six schools and four thousand five hundred scholars. —The Wesleyan 
churches of Ceylon are already beginning to assume the care of modest 
missions of their own. — It is quite in a line with Sir Samuel Baker’s ree- 
ommendation as to Ceylon, but hardly in a line with our own usual esti- 
mate of the relative importance of agencies, when Mr. Rigg says: ‘“‘ We 
believe in preaching, in street preaching, in bazaar preaching, in bungalow 
preaching, in touring, but these are not the staple of our work ; they are 
rather the work of our recreative hours. Our most effective weapon 
is our schools.” — The largest number of candidates for baptism in any 
one Wesleyan District is 113. We need not say that the English Wes- 
leyans are not, as here, a minor denomination, but are the main body of 
Methodists. 

It appears from the “ Britannica,” and from the absence of missionary 
allusions, that caste, though existing among the Hindoos of Ceylon, has 
not fastened itself in any such rigor upon them as in India proper, and 
is therefore not such an obstacle to the progress of Christianity. Among 
the Buddhist Singhalese it prevails, but only socially, not religiously. 
The lowest castes are equally eligible to the priesthood. Buddhism, the 
antipodes of Christianity, is, like it, hostile to all religious particularism. 

FartHeEr Inp1a. — The “ Free Church of Scotland Monthly ” has an 
extract from a recent address of Sir M. Monier-Williams, Professor of 
Sanskrit in the University of Oxford, which is very well in place in 
passing from the great Buddhist island to the great Buddhist peninsula. 
Indeed, it gives the common note of all the religions of the East, and 
of the world, except the one which was revealed to Abraham, and is con- 
summated in Christ. He says :— 

“I may claim that in the discharge of my duties for forty years I have de- 
voted as much time as any man living to the study of the sacred books of the 
East. And I venture to tell this meeting what I have found to be the one key- 
note — the one diapason, so to speak — of all these so-called sacred books — 
whether it be the Veda of the Brahmans, the Puranas of Siva and Vishnu, the 
Koran of the Mohammedans, the Zendavesta of the Parsees, the Tripitika of the 
Buddhists, — the one diapason, the one refrain that you will find through all, 
is salvation by works. They all say that salvation must be purchased, must be 
bought with a price, and that the sole price, the sole purchase-money must be 
our own works and deservings. Our own Holy Bible, our Sacred Book of 
the East, is from beginning to end a protest against this doctrine. Good works 
are, indeed, enjoined upon us in that Sacred Book of the East, far more 
strongly than in any other sacred book of the East, but they are only the 
outcome of a grateful heart —they are only a thank-offering, the fruits of 
our faith. They are never the ransom-money of the true disciples of Christ. 
. . . Let us not shut our eyes to what is excellent and true and of good re- 
port in these sacred books, but let us teach Hindoos, Buddhists, Moham- 
medans, that there is only one sacred book of the East that can be their main- 
stay in that awful hour when they pass all alone into the unseen world. It is 
the Sacred Book which contains that faithful saying worthy to be received of 


all men, women, and children, that Christ Jesus came into the world to save 
sinners.” 


Monier-Williams here gives the great weight of his vast learning to con- 
firm Goldwin Smith’s declaration, who, in answer to the remark that 
there are but three or four spiritual religions in the world, replies, “ There 
is but one.” Sir Monier says also: — 


“We can understand, then, the hold which these so-called sacred books or 
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the East continue to exert on the natives of India, for the pride of self-right- 
eousness is very dear to the human heart. It is like a tight-fitting inner gar- 
ment, the first to be put on, the last to be put off. Nay, this may also account 
for the fact that in the present day these so-called sacred books of the East 
are gaining many admirers, who fall into raptures over the moral precepts 
which here and there glitter in them, like a few stars sparkling through the 
rifts of a cloudy sky on a pitch-dark night. . . . A kind of doctrine called Neo- 
Buddhism is spreading, I am sorry to say, in many places both in Europe and 
America, and also in India, where we hoped that Buddhism had been long ex- 
tinct. This new doctrine magnifies Buddhism, as if, forsooth! it were a 
very rational sort of a creed for an intelligent man to hold in the nineteenth 
century. Yes, monstrous as it may seem, the gospel of our Saviour — the 
gospel of peace — is in some quarters giving place to the gospel of misery — the 
gospel of Buddha —and the former seems to be becoming a little out of fashion 
here and there. The Buddhist gospel of misery is, I fear, in some places, cer- 
tainly in India, where we hoped it was extinct, coming into vogue. But mark 
two or three more contrasts which I should like to place before you ere I sit 
down. In the gospel of the Buddha we are told that the whole world lieth in 
suffering, as you have just heard. In the gospel of Christ the whole world lieth 
in wickedness. ‘Glory in your sufferings ; rejoice in them ; make them steps 
towards heaven,’ says the gospel of Christ. ‘ Away with all suffering ; stamp 
it out, for it is the plague of humanity,’ says the gospel of Buddha. ‘The 
whole world is enslaved by sin,’ says the Christian gospel ; ‘ the whole world is 
enslaved by illusion,’ says the gospel of Buddha. ‘Sanctify your affections,’ 
says the one ; ‘suppress them utterly,’ says the other. ‘Cherish your body 
and present it a living sacrifice to God,’ says the Christian gospel ; ‘ get rid of 
your body as the greatest of all curses,’ says the Buddhist. ‘ We are God’s 
workmanship,’ says the Christian gospel ; ‘and God works in us, and by us, 
and through us.’ ‘ We are our own workmanship,’ says the gospel of Buddha, 
‘and no one works in us but ourselves.’ Lastly, the Christian gospel teaches 


us to prize the pitt of personal life as the most sacred, the most precious of all 
i 


God’s gifts. ‘ Life is real, life is earnest,’ it seems to say, in the words of the 
great American poet ; and it bids us thirst, not for death, not for extinction, 
but for the living God ; whereas the Buddhist doctrine stigmatizes all thirst 
for life as an ignorant blunder, and sets forth, as the highest of all aims, utter 
extinction of personal existence.” 


— When we mention Burmah, our first thought, of course, is of the 
Baptists, the successors of Judson, that man of whom we once heard 
Dr. Henry W. Bellows say that the development of that one character 
would amply repay all the money and pains that had been spent upon the 
missionary work. America has sent out very many faithful missionaries, 
but only one Adoniram Judson. The “ Baptist Missionary Magazine” 
for August, 1886, remarks that, during the Burman insurrection which 
has followed the British occupation, the Christian Karens, almost alone, 
have remained loyal, and have rendered almost the only effective service 
in the suppression of the revolt. — The Rev. J. B. Vinton, of Rangoon, 
says that the insurrection is purely a Buddhist one. “The Buddhist 
priests have led their men on the battlefield, a thing unprecedented in 
history.” So great are the atrocities committed by the dacoits, or robber- 
bands, upon the people, that the Baptist missionaries have held it their 
duty personally to lead their people against them.— The Rev. David 
Smith, of Shwaygyeen, writes, in the “ Magazine” for August : — 


“The Karen hills, extensive as they are, are becoming, by virtue of the 
Karen Christians, a vast fortification to the British government, but which, if 
held by the Burmans, would become a vast, impenetrable den of thieves. 

‘* But now the Burman is on the plain where English troops can get at them 
in the cities and along the rivers ; so that they are held as in a vise, one jaw of 
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which is the English and Indian soldier on the plain, and the other is the 
Karen nation in the mountains. The Burman, in his idolatry, is caught in jaws 
of iron, and is constantly being screwed up by the influx of Indians on one side, 
and the natural drift of the Karens to the rich lands of the plain. There is 
one chance for him, — that is to accept Christianity, and so hold his own by 
virtue of what he is really worth as compared with his rivals. This, I think, 
he will do, for certainly Buddhism will not stand the pressure of Christian 
civilization. I think there is light breaking in from this direction, and that 
American Baptists may be encouraged to hold on to the ropes and not let the 
Burmans go. 

“This late war has already moved Buddhism entirely off its base, and its 
leaders are groping already for a new footing by petitioning the government 
for an archbishop. Buddhism is a petrified, dead thing ; so long as you let it 
alone it will be entire, but it has no vitality to compete with Christianity ; and 
if tumbled about at all by the natural jostle of a Christian civilization, it will 
fall to pieces. It is like one of its pagodas ; it has a wide, bulky base, but no 
roots. It has a top, but no branches, and no power to put forth or to enlarge 
itself, and if at all moved from its base crumbles to pieces, for its members are 
all lifeless, — mere bricks cemented by no law of growth, but piled in arti- 
ficially, and maintaining their position only by law of gravity, the dead inertia 
of its priests and membership, a sort of social union. A little upheaving 
power, as the late war, leaves the whole thing a pile of rubbish.” 


— The Rev. William George, of Zeegong, writes : — 


“The whole population is permeated with hatred to the British. . . . One 
boast is that they will drive Jesus Christ from the country ; and for a while 
they aimed at the Christian Karen villages, but the Karens are not easily killed. 
They fought, and did such execution that they are not molested much now. 
It is different with our Burman disciples who live in the same villages with the 
heathen, as they are all loyal, as well as being disciples. I am amazed they 


can escape. So long as they can, it looks as if God were protecting them in an 
especial manner.” 


—In the last report of the American Baptist Missionary Union the 
great importance of Burmah for the work of Christ in Southeastern 
Asia is thus lucidly set forth : — 


“The geographical situation of Upper Burmah is such that it borders no 
less than seven different countries, with which it bears peculiarily intimate 
relations, by reason of the race affinities of its peoples and the commercial im- 
portance of its territory as a 7 for trade, as well as for the valuable 
markets and products which it affords. Upon the Shan States of Northern 
Siam, Burmah holds a controlling influence as the most accessible market for 
the products of that country of natural traders. To the great and populous 
southwest provinces of China, the Irrawaddy River, navigable to Bhamo, 
furnishes a natural outlet to the sea. With the hitherto inaccessible country 
of Tibet, Upper Burmah is closely linked by the numerous tribes of Kachins, 
a brave and energetic people, who extend from the mountains east and south, 
east of Bhamo, up into Eastern Tibet, no one knows exactly how far. This 
race is also supposed to be identical with the Nagas of the Southern Assam 
mountains, among whom our missionaries are already laboring. Through 
them, our missions in Burmah will reach out and join hands with our mis- 
sions in Assam. For Bengal and other provinces of India, Burmah is the 
source of supply for the valuable timber and other products needed in these 
often arid and over-populated territories; while with Arracan and Lower 
Burmah, the new territory is united by the closest ties of consanguinity and 
inter-dependence. 

“In entering upon Upper Burmah, therefore, as a mission-field, American 
Baptists begin labor in a country endeared to them by associations with the 
historic past, — a territory theirs by right as a natural extension of their earliest 
and most successful mission ; and the peoples of which are kindred to those 
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among whom our missionaries have already gained great successes, and whose 
character and relations promise a speedy spread of the gospel over a wide 
area, and among nations destined to exercise an important influence upon the 
future civilization of Asia, and welfare of the world.” 

Charles C. Starbuck. 
(To be continued.) 





BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


Inp1a Revisitep. By Epwin Arnoxp, M. A.,C.S.L, author of “The Light 


of Asia,” etc., etc. Author’s Edition. 12mo, pp. 324. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 1886. $2.00. 


A FASCINATING little book of the eminent Buddhist convert and mis- 
sionary. His poetic gifts are insufficient to transform into flowin 
writing the cumbrous Eastern material in which he delights. “The 
Light of Asia,” no more than any of his books, will last. Compare him 
with one of the lightest of true poets, the author of “ Lalla Rookh,” and 
Arnold’s literary inferiority becomes manifest at once. Each has wrought 
wide Oriental reading, and Arnold intimate Oriental knowledge, into fasci- 
nating misinformation. But “ Lalla Rookh” is a congeries of real poems, 
over-strained and turgid, but genuine, and fairly entitled to live, perhaps 
for another century. “The Light of Asia” is not a poem, but a missionary 
tract, vivified by a great deal of delicious poetic feeling and imagery, 
but full of the sandstone that has not been able to fuse itself into crystal. 
So in this little book the author’s occasional attempts at poetry proper jar 
and tire, though the result is better than the current impression in read- 
ing. But the body of the book exactly suits his gifts. It rests on the 
firm level of prose, but helps us to look out, with poetically enlightened 
eyes, upon the marvel and mystery of a land full of esthetic magnifi- 
cence of the present and the past. He turns it for us into a veritable 
Garden of Circe, into which if we enter without some other herb of 
grace than he will supply, we succumb to a delicious moral languor, that 
makes everything seem good as it is, that gives us to see holiness in 
Siva’s bulls, and redemption in Rama’s monkeys, and, sinking us lower 
than Circe, hardly withholds us from self-prostration before the obscene 
symbol which defiles the land from Coromandel to the Himalayas. The 
author himself, however, passes lightly over all this, without any sign of 
adoration, and only expands into the keenness of religious regret in 
dilating upon the spiritual loss which India has suffered in the suppression 
of widow-burning. He draws a moving picture of the self-forgetful 
widow advancing to the funeral pile to purchase the redemption of her 
husband’s sins by her own tortures, while “the sick and sorrowful 
prayed her to touch them with her little fearless, conquering hand,” and 
amid festal rejoicings of a whole region she “set her foot upon this 
earth of selfish hearts and timid beliefs.” However, the author, with 
true Oriental resignation, though possibly not without a resentful thought 
of missionary intermeddling, concedes that this great sacrament and 
means of grace is to be understood as “forbidden henceforward, but in 
bygone times holy, admirable, elevating.” 

The author brings out in all its force the consciousness of that afflu- 
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ence of exquisite architecture in which Middle and Upper India abounds. 
Most of this dates from the Moslem times, and much of it combines 
“the old delicate skill of detailed ornament” with “ the original strength 
of the invader’s designs.” Bayard Taylor’s description of the Taj 
Mahal outdoes all Arnold’s architectural descriptions together, but can- 
not give their sense of multiplied, infinitely varying and delicate luxuri- 
ousness of mosque after mosque, divan after divan, and seraglio after 
seraglio. Read this of the “ Queen’s Mosque,” at Ahmedabad : — 


‘¢ Bats hang in clusters beneath the fretted dome, and long-tailed monkeys 
squat upon the cornice, where Arabic inscriptions in mother-of-pearl or glazed 
colors proclaim the glory of Allah and the merits of the pious founder. The 
window-work of pierced marble, however, remains utterly wonderful for its 
variety and delicacy. The silky stone is cut into patterns which change 
with every lattice. They are all, no doubt, geometrical, for it is the Hindu 
only who revels in imitations of Nature, and loves to reproduce in marble 
climbing plants or the leaves and blossoms of the lotus. The Moslem, shun- 
ning all likeness of living things, has yet woven out of lines, circles, and tri- 
angles, and, above all, from the plastic character of his Arabic alphabet, 
designs of exhaustless fancy, through the fairy-like tracery of which the bright 
light winnows as if golden wine were poured through lace. . . . The columns, 
symmetrically designed, are crowned with capitals, engraved, rather than 
merely sculptured, into minute luxurious embroidery of volute and scroll ; and 
everywhere —on. plinth and abacus, frieze and entablature —appears the 
same lavish wealth of work and fancy ; for it is characteristic of the Hindu art, 
which the Moslem also in this respect adopted, to leave no naked places in the 
stone. Wherever artistic toil can be bestowed it is freely given ; so that even 
the lower surfaces of all platform edges, and the hidden recesses of domes and 
niches, are completely covered with beautiful labor, on the old Greek prin- 
ciple that ‘the gods see everywhere.’ 

“Near the Jamalpur Gate rises another exquisite mosque, possessing still 
unbroken its graceful minarets of white marble, and embellished, in the same 
or even in a more astonishing manner, with elaborate carving and pierced 
work. One of the panels upon the principal building here, fashioned in a 
fairy-like pattern, is worked out of the solid stone, and all the lines ‘undercut’ 
like a Chinese ivory ball, so that a finger inserted behind the work can feel the 
marble studs left to support the tracery. It would have been easier, and little 
less effective, to leave the solid stone beneath the pattern; but the faithful 
mason scorned such scamping work. An upright lamp-stand, wrought from 
the solid side of a column, stands here, of a conception admirable for elegance 
and utility ; and the pillars sustaining the five cupolas of the rozah are well 
worthy to form a canopy for the relics of that beautiful princess, the Rani Sipra, 
to whose memory the mosque was erected. Briefly, words fail to describe the 
dainty loveliness of many among these Mohammedan memorials, dusty and 
decayed as they are at present. Some of them, like Haibat Khan’s mosque, 
interest by exhibiting the way in which Moslem and Hindu styles of architec- 
ture were combined. The Manek Burg, or ‘ Ruby Tower,’ contains a window 
of perforated alabaster, by some Hindu master-hand, where the stems and foli- 
age of a creeper are so simulated that nature is not more lithe and living than 
the stone. The carving on the Tin Darwaza, or ‘Triple Gateway ;’ the lace- 
work round the Tomb of Shah Alum ; the sculpture at Dhaee Harir’s Well, 
might each of them supply pages of admiring comment; and the bygone 
opulence of Ahmedabad in these delicate triumphs of art may be gathered 
from the fact that in the sixteenth century there were not less than a thousand 
stone and marble mosques, tombs, and kiosques in or near her walls.” 


Falling into neglect as these things are, it seems that there ought to 
be a tide of travel to view the wonders of this land of Alhambras, 
while they last. The author’s chapter on the City of Victory is yet 
more fascinating. The mountain city of Middle India, Jeypore, is the 
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capital of the Rajputs, that is, “children of kings,” the unbroken pedi- 
gree of whose Maharajah goes back through one hundred and thirty-nine 
names to Kusa, the son of Rama. “It was esteemed an extraordinary 
condescension when a Rajput princess espoused a Great Mogul in the 
zenith of his power.” And for ages the female children of the great 
Thakoors were killed at birth with poison put on the breast of the nurse, 
in sheer despair of finding mates of such rank as they could wed. The 
palace which is the heart of Jeypore is thus described : — 


“These enormous edifices of masonry, which tower on all sides in quaint 
shapes of stone and metal, the huge Nariol, or sun-dial ; the Druv Nal, or 
pointer to the North Pole; the Yantr Samrat, ‘King of Dials,’ whose 
gnomon is one hundred and eighty-nine feet high, registering the true sun- 
time ; the Chakra Yantr, or Brazen Circles, to determine the declination of the 
stars ; and a variety of other ancient and mysterious appliances. Passing by 
the great astronomical court and threading next a wilderness of marvelous 
archways and fanciful architectures, the grand entrance of the palace, the 
Siran Deorhi, is now attained, beyond which stands, in another splendid square, 
the Hall of the Nobles, girdled with marble columns, and the Diwan-i-Am, or 
hall of public audience. 

“ A small gate to the west next brings you to the Chanda Mahal, or ‘ Silver 
House,’ the heart and marvel of all this immense abode. Seven stories of 
such wild and lovely structure as you would expect to see only in dreams rise 
here one above the other in rose-red and snowy-white balconies, oriels, arches, 
pilasters, lattices, and domes — gay everywhere with frescoes and floral orna- 
ments. . . . We step forth upon the Mokt or ‘Crown’ of the palace, where 
the vast flat roof is encircled with shady alcoves and open chambers, vaulted 
by graceful curved cupolas. Beneath lie the green palace gardens, full of 
pomegranates, palms, and bananas ; and beyond, the spread of the countless 
busy streets and lanes, girdled by the walls, and overhung by the encircling 
hills, topped with forts and temples. It is vain to attempt any description of 
that enchanting prospect of royal pavilions, busy streets, beautiful gardens, 
and green country-sides, more novel and absorbing than any other which India 
herself can offer. Nature and man have here allied themselves to produce 
the most perfect and lovely landscape conceivable.” 


But read the book, and know India, assured that a veil will be spread 
over all that is morally revolting, rent only here and there by the jagged 
edge of some hideous thing that will not down. 

We may wonder that the author is so in love with that India which 
has cast out his beloved Buddhism, the acceptance of which by all man- 
kind he makes to be the coming in of the millennium. But by a sublime 
exertion of the disciple’s devotion —the more admirable in that the dis- 
ciple, after all, is only a dilettante —he insists that Brahmanic India, 
obscenity, cruelty, caste, and beast-worshiping all reckoned in, is still 
ra a Buddhist in disguise. The disguise appears to be pretty effec- 
tual. 

But in Ceylon the author breathes the pure air of the unadulterated 
gospel of Nirvana, that doctrine which its own thinkers declare to be 
nihilistic atheism, but which the author, by large expenditure of good- 
will, converts into an intangible somewhat, whose lower stage may be 
defined as feeble benevolence, and its higher as mild indifference, such 
as, to use the figure of his arch-abbot in Ceylon, is no more disturbed by 
human necessities than by the chattering of crows. His demeanor among 
“the mild-eyed, melancholy lotus-eaters ” of the yellow robe is an inter- 
esting blending of the modesty of the neophyte and the dignity of the 
patron. He benevolently assures us, however, that he means no harm to 
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Christianity, awaiting, doubtless, the time when it shall placidly melt 
into the millennial effulgence of that name which, as he sufficiently im- 
plies, negatively and positively, in his pious journeyings among the scenes 
of Gautama’s life in Upper India, he is abundantly willing to accept as 
“above every name.” In the mean time he shows the teeth of the British 
bull-dog against Ireland, Spain coveting her own Gibraltar, and all the 
world. 

He utterly disdains the notion that rebellion is brooding in India. He 
has been everywhere, he says, in the crowd and in the forest, and in this 
visit has never seen a sullen look. He appears to dislike the Ilbert Bill, 
as “throwing the egg into the fire to hatch it,” but he energetically com- 
mits himself to the policy of which that is the concentration, as the 
condition on which the lasting loyalty of India to its British Empress must 
rest. Force, he says, has not won India, and force can never hold her. 


“‘ Neither before nor after the sad times of 1857 . . . did the common people 
of India even for one single instant ever desire to see the Saheb depart. They 
do not love us, except individually. As a caste we have their affection yet to 
win. But they trust, they admire, and they appreciate the honest gentlemen 
and the fearless warriors who guard them with a barrier of manhood stronger 
than the Himalayas. Nevertheless the time is coming when India must ap- 


—— much nearer to us, must have larger life, and not only know England 
tter, but be better known herself.” 


In describing the three capitals, the author gives a good impression of 
the contrast between the gleaming brightness and fresh life of Bombay, 
the heavy splendor of Calcutta, and the cheerful, picturesque animation 
of Madras. By a long anticipation, Britain and India have been found 
linked in the discovery, while digging for foundations at Madras, of a 
golden coin of Claudius, struck 06 Britannos devictos. And New Eng- 
land is brought into connection with it by the fact that the Mayflower, in 
1659, was chartered for India, and went down at last on the voyage home. 
Of the later connection which is bringing so many children of both the 
Englands to labor for the regeneration of India by “The Light of the 
World,” the author, as might be expected, is disdainfully oblivious. But 
it is of small account what Edwin Arnold forgets, so long as John Law- 
rence remembers. 


Charles C. Starbuck. 


A Mortar Antrpatuy. First Opening of The New Portfolio. By OLIVER 
WENDELL Homes. 12mo, pp. 307. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin and Co. 1885. $1.50. 


In the opinion of Dr. Holmes, it is safe to address the “ general public 
as if it were his private correspondent” with “anything one likes, pro- 
vided he can so tell it as to make it interesting.” Exception might be 
taken to the saying as a sober rule, and the personal equation would 
render it uncertain when applied to the individual case. But the Auto- 
erat need ask no leave, as he opens his New Portfolio, and we shall wel- 
come with interest whatever treasures he may bring forth, whether they 
be things new or old. 

The introduction to this latest volume, like the broad porch which 
makes a house look hospitable, invites us to linger and enjoy the spacious 
ease and the distant view. Each period in the writer’s life lends its own 
coloring to these pictures of the past, and the Boston of his boyhood 
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changes slowly, as in a dissolving view, into the Boston of to-day. The 
old gambrel-roofed house in suburban Cambridge, already famous through 
the writer’s earlier tribute, receives us under its generous shelter. 
We look at the pictures in the Atheneum gallery with the wonder- 
ing, wide-open eyes of the Cambridge boy. We walk the streets with 
the young man fresh from college, and meet the celebrities of fifty years 
ago. There is Willis, “by far the most prominent young American 
author,” “something between a remembrance of Count D’Orsay and an 
anticipation of Oscar Wilde;” and there is Snelling, the savage critic, 
who found in Willis a shining mark, “tomahawked him in heroics, ran 
him through in prose, and scalped him in barbarous epigrams.” Nor 
are there wanting reminiscences more serious and tender in tone. The 
later memories are chiefly of this cast, and the reader will no doubt 
linger longest over the tribute to Motley, the richest passage of all in 
feeling and interest. 

As a novel, “ A Mortal Antipathy ” eludes the canons of construction 
and criticism. The thread of the story is slender, now lost in the tangled 
web of other interests, now caught in knots that seem inextricable. In- 
cidents are contrived with curious and fanciful ingenuity, and characters 
are sometimes but droll personifications of current whim and perversity, 
described with thinly-disguised thrusts at certain manias of our age and 
civilization. Euthymia, as befits her name, is “ sweet-souled,” healthful, 
and human throughout, and Dr. Butts attracts the reader by his unfail- 
ing good temper and shrewd but quiet mother-wit. But Miss Lurida 
Vincent, blue-stocking, book-worm, and boarding-school genius in one, 
gives a painful impression of abnormal development, and fairly rivals the 
chief victim of the story as a phenomenal case. Mr. Maurice Kirkwood, 
with his strange antipathy and its stranger remedy, is a mystery to us as 
well as to the people of Arrowhead Village and the members of the 
Pansophian Society, and we leave the patient to the care of the doctors. 
Even the lay reader, however, is tempted to feel the pulse of each char- 
acter as he appears, and the novel itself is largely a study in pathology, 
relieved now by a bit of poetry, and now by an essay like the charming 
paper upon Ocean, River, and Lake, as delightful as anything which the 
Autocrat has ever written. 


Theodore C. Pease. 
MALDEN. 


Tue Ricvepa: THe Oxtpest LITERATURE OF THE INDIANS. By ADOLF 
Kaxct, Professor in the University of Ziirich. Authorized Translation, with 
Additions to the Notes. By R. Arkrowsmiru, Ph. D., Instructor in Sanskrit, 
Racine College, Racine, Wisconsin. Pp. vi, 198. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
1886. 


Tuis translation is from the second revised and enlarged edition of the 
German work, which was published in 1881. The author, Professor 
Adolf Kaegi, of Ziirich, a former pupil of Professor Roth, of Tiibingen, 
was first favorably known by his share in the translation of the “ Seventy 
Hymns of the Rig Veda,” Tiibingen, 1875. 

The present work, as we are told in the Preface, is designed “to em- 
brace the results of Vedic investigation, as well for beginners in the study 
as for all those who have a more special interest in this literature, the 
importance of which is perceived and admitted in ever-widening circles, 
especially for theologians, philologists, and historians.” 
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The literature which has grown out of a study of India’s oldest book 
has already reached very considerable proportions, and is increasing so 
rapidly year by year that even specialists have no easy task to keep 
abreast of it. The book before us can hardly claim to present any facts 
which have not been repeatedly stated before in the writings of Muir, 
Williams, Barth, Zimmer, and others, or to confirm them with fresh or 
more trustworthy testimony. The author’s task is a more modest but not 
necessarily useless one ; it is to present in compendious form those views 
regarding the Rig Veda —the principles of its interpretation and its 
contents — which are now generally received by scholars. This, how- 
ever, has been accompanied with original research and the spirit of inde- 
pendent criticism. 

The leading topics are: Vedic Literature and Exegesis; the Vedic 
People and its Civilization; the Collection of Hymns —their language, 
form, and contents; the Religious Poetry, Religious Thought, and Vedic 
Belief ; the Divinities; Belief in Immortality; Secular Poetry. 

The author’s views of interpretation are those of the most judicious 
school of Vedic criticism, of which Professor Roth is the most eminent 
representative. These views are well summed up in the following words 
regarding the labors of that -scholar: “By the aid of grammatical and 
etymological comparison, by confronting all passages related in sense and 
form, he endeavored, keeping in view the tradition, to evolve the mean- 
ing of single words, and so created a broad and firm foundation for Vedic 
exegesis.” 

The description of the Vedic deities is given, so far as possible, in the 
language of the hymns themselves; and when this reminds one of pas- 
sages in the Hebrew Scriptures the fact is noted without comment. 

What will seem to many the most valuable feature of the book is the 
copious Notes, which are appended to the text, and cover about the same 
number of pages. These contain, besides supplementary and explana- 
tory matter, a very full citation of authorities, pro and con, on all points 
of Vedic study, which will be found exceedingly helpful to beginners, 
and not a little convenient to those already versed in the literature of the 
subject. 

The translator’s part has been to make a close rendering of the work 
into English, without change or comment, save to add a version of the 
Frog Song, and to supplement the Notes with such material as had 
escaped the author’s notice, or has appeared since the publication of the 
German edition. This naturally does fuller justice to the contributions 
of American scholars. The translation, so far as we have made compari- 
son, appears in general faithfully to represent the original. In some 
instances the rendering has left an obscurity in the sense which does not 
belong to the language of the author; in others, a little more care in 
citation of pages and in proof-reading would have been well bestowed. 
These are, however, minor defects. We can cordially commend the book 
for the purposes and to the extent indicated above. 


John Avery. 
Bowporn COLLEGE. 
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AETHIOPISCHE GRAMMATIK, MIT PARADIGMEN, LITTERATUR, CHRESTOMATHIE 
UND GLossaR. Von Dr. F. Prarrorivus, Ord. Professor an der Universitit 
zu Breslau. Karlsruhe und Leipzig: H. Reuther ; New York : B. Wester- 
mann & Co. 1886. 


THE appearance of an Ethiopic Grammar is an event in Semitic phi- 
lology. Since the grammar of Dillman in 1857 there has been no need 
for a new one. Few scholars have ever reigned so supreme as has August 
Dillman in the Ethiopic language, and the present work contains nothing 
to discredit him. It only claims to be an elementary grammar which 
does not decide scientific questions, yet it discusses interesting morpholo- 
gical facts from a comparative point of view, using, however, for pedagog- 
ical reasons, only Hebrew and Arabic for purposes of comparison. 

In the near future, when the science of Comparative Semitic Philology 
may be counted on to take its rise, Ethiopic will play a prominent part 
in the discussion, and it is from this rather than from any literary point 
of view that its study is of importance. No other Semitic language, not 
even Syriac, is so absolutely uninteresting for literary purposes. 

For nine hundred years Ethiopic, or more properly Gheez, has been a 
sacred language, having for political reasons succumbed, as a spoken lan- 
guage, to the Southern dialect, Amharic. Ethiopic belongs to the group 
of languages generally denominated as South-Semitic. These Semites 
who inhabited Abyssinia probably came from Arabia about the time of 
Christ. In the fourth century they were converted to Christianity and 
very much subjected to Greek influence, using Greek letters as their 
numerals, altering the shape of some of their characters, and changing the 
direction of their writing so as to make it run from left to right. 

Although none of the MSS. extend back to the time when Ethiopic was 
a spoken language, some of the confusions in the sibilants and gutturals 
are interesting and suggestive. 

In accordance with the plan adopted for the “ Porta Linguarum Orien- 
talium ” Dr. Praetorius states all the grammatical facts briefly, gives full 
paradigm tables, a bibliography, chrestomathy, and glossary. The two 
preceding members of this series, Socin’s Arabic Grammar, and Strack’s 
Hebrew Grammar, were published in an English translation. For the 

Ethiopic Grammar this will not be attempted, though it is possible that a 
Latin edition will be published. Students will be grateful to Dr. Prae- 
torius for his admirable work, and science indebted t» him for having 
made so important a language more accessible. 


Cyrus Adler. 
Jouns Hopxtns University, BAttrmore, Mp. 
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Congregational Sunday-School and Publishing Society, Boston and Chicago. 
Selections from the Psalms and other Scriptures in the Revised Version, for 
Responsive Reading in Church Services and on Special Occasions. Edited by 
Rey. — - T. Duryea, D. D. Pp. viii., 132. 50 cents ;— The Book ; or When, 
and By Whom, the Bible was written. By Rev. S. Leroy Blake, D.D. With 
an Introduction by Professor M. B. Riddle. Pp. 283. $1.50. 

Ginn & Company, Boston. Outlines of Zsthetics. Dictated Portions of the 
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Lectures of Hermann Lotze. Translated and edited by George T. Ladd, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in Yale College. Pp. 108. 1886. $1.00. 

Houghton, Miffiin § Co., Boston and New York. Poverty Grass. By Lillie 
Chace Wyman. 16mo, pp. vii. 320. 1886. $1.25 ;— Memoirs and Letters 
of Dolly Madison, wife of James Madison, President of the United States. 
Edited by her Grand-Niece. 16mo, pp. 210. 1886. $1.25. 

Carl Schoenhof, Boston. Das verborgne Leben in Christo. Dargestellt in 
Erzihlungen, Betrachtungen, geschichtlichen Bildern u. s. w. Fiir Geistlichen, 
Lehrer, besonders fiir Sonntagsschulen, sowie zur hiuslichen Erbauung. Von 
Dr. Fr. Schroder, ev. Pfarrer in Jiilich. Erstes Heft, pp. 85 ; zweites Heft, 

. 98. Leipzig: Johannes Lehmann. 1886 ;— Novellen von Marie von 
Welck. Pp. 334. Leipzig: Id. 1886; — Soren Kierkegaard. Stadien auf 
dem Lebenswege. Studien von Verschiedenen. Zusammengebracht, zum 
Druck befordert und herausgegeben von Hilarius Buchbinder. Uebersetzt 
von A. Birthold. Pp. 500. Leipzig: Id. 1886 ;— Aus den Jugendjahren 
Jesu. Eine Darstellung geistiger Zustinde im heiligen Lande einige Jahre 
vor der Taufe des Herrn. Nebst Studien iiber die Jugendjahre Jesu. Von Lic. 
theol. Theodor Hansen, Pastor in Oestrup bei Odense. Autorisierte deutsche 
Ausgabe von P. O. Gleiss. Pp. 298. Leipzig: Id. 1886 ;— Das Wesen des 
Unglaubens. Populire polemische Vortriige von J.C. Heuch. Aus dem Nor- 
wegischen von P. O. Gleiss. Autorisierte Ausgabe. Pp. 308. Leipzig: Id. 
1886. 

Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. Lives of Girls Who became Famous. 
By Sarah K. Bolton, author of “ Poor Boys Who became Famous,” etc. 12mo, 

p- vi., 347. $1.50 ;— Meditations of a Parish Priest. Thoughts by Joseph 
| a Introduction by Paul Mariéton. Translated from the Third French 
Edition by Isabel F. Hapgood. 12mo, pp. xxx., 213. $1.25 ;— St. John’s 
Eve, and other Stories. f rom “ Evenings at the Farm,” and “St. Petersburg 
Stories.” By Nikolai Vasilievitch Gogol. Translated from the Russian by 
Isabel F. Hapgood. 12mo, pp. 380. $1.25. 

Funk & Wagnalls, New York. Commentary on the Gospel of John, with an 
Historical and Critical Introduction. By F. Godet, Doctor in Theology and 
Professor in the Faculty of the Independent Church of Neuchatel. Val IL. 
Translated from the Third French Edition; with a Preface, Introductory Sug- 

estions, and additional Notes. By Timothy Dwight, President of Yale Col- 
ege. 8vo, pp. x., 551. 1886. $3.00. 

Scribner & Welford, New York. Clark’s Foreign Theological Library. New 
Series. Vol. VI. Apologetics; or the Scientific Vindication of Christian- 
ity. By J. H. A. Ebrard, Ph. D., D. D., Professor of Theology in the Univer- 
sity of Erlangen. Translated by Rev. William Stewart, B. A., and Rev. John 
Macpherson, M. A. Vol. I. Pp. xix., 407. 

E. R. Andrews, Rochester, New York. Systematic Theology : A Compen- 
dium and Commonplace-Book designed for the use of heckagienk students. 
By Augustus Hopkins Strong, D. D., President and Professor of Biblical 
Theology in the Rathore Theological Seminary. Royal 8vo, pp. xxiii., 758. 
1886. $5.00. 

The Interstate Publishing Company, Chicago. Through a Microscope. Some- 
thing of the Science, together with many curious observations in-door and out, 
and directions for a home-made Microscope. By Samuel Wells, Mary Treat, 
and Frederick Leroy Sargent. 16mo, pp. 126. 60 cents ;— The Making of 
Pictures. Twelve short talks with young people. By Sarah W. Whitman. 
16mo, pp. 131. 60 cents ;— Entertainments in Chemistry. Easy Lessons and 
directions for safe experiments. By Harry W. Tyler, S. B. of the Mass. In- 
stitute of Technology. 16mo, pp. 79. 60 cents. 

Cambridge (England) University Press. Fragments of Philo Judeus. Newly 
edited by J. Rendel Harris, M. A., Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge, Profes- 
sor of Biblical Languages in Haverford College, Pennsylvania. With two fac- 
similes. Edited for the Syndics of the University Press. Pp. 110. 1886. 














LEE AND SHEPARD’S NEW BOOKS. 








Another Triumph in the Realm of Art. 


NATURE’S HALLELUJAH. From original 
designs by IRENE E. JEROME, author and artist 
of “One Year’s Sketch Book,” “ The Message 
of the Bluebird,” etc. Presented in a series of 
nearly fifty full-page illustrations (9} x 14 inches) 
engraved on wood by GEORGE ‘T. ANDREW. 
Elegantly bound in gold cloth, full gilt, gilt 
edges, $6.00; Turkey morocco, $12.00; tree 
calf, $12.00; Spanish calf, $12.00. 

Miss Jerome’s second book will be another surprise to 
those who believe that genius can only be crowned after 

ars of trial. The enthusiastic young artist not only shows 
improvement in every page of her new book, but has suc- 
ceeded in producing novel pictures of great beauty and vari- 
ety from fresh points of observation, making a twin volume 
that is in no wise an imitation. It is a realization of what 
the Chicago Advance said in a glowing notice of her first 


S. 
“Miss Jerome has the quiet determination and earnest 

spirit of one who feels that the object of life is to grow, and 
itis wonderful to note how quickly she casts aside the ob- 
stacles that arise in the way of her onward march. She pos- 
sesses great fertility of fancy, and an exuberant sense of the 
beauty of outward objects. Her pictures make one more in 
love with Nature ; more ready to perceive — 

‘The voice of the Deity, on height and on plain, 

Whispering those truths in stillness, which the word 

To the four quarters of the world proclaims.’ ” 


UNIFORM WITH 


ONE YEAR’S SKETCH BOOK. Comprising 
46 full-page pictures, 9$ x 14 inches. Elegantly 
bound in gold cloth, full gilt, gilt edges, $6.00 ; 
Turkey morocco, $12.00; tree calf, $12.00; 
Spanish calf, $12.00. 

The reigning favorite of two holiday seasons, and now the 
most popular of ‘* All the Year Round ”’ books, since the 
large sale continues through the year. 

Holiday Edition of a Great Success. ~ 


THE MESSAGE OF THE BLUEBIRD. 
Told to Me to Tell to Others. An Illustrated 
Souvenir by IRENE E. JEROME, author and de- 
signer of “One Year’s Sketch Book,” “ Na- 
ture’s Hallelujah,” etc. New Holiday Edition, 
in dainty binding. Cloth and gold, $2.00. 

‘In the sweetness of its song, the artistic excellence of the 

illustrations, and the principal form of its binding, this little 


work is as odd as it is beautiful, a perfect little gem.” — 
American, 


PLASTIC SKETCHES of J. G. and J. F. Low, 
the famous Tile artists, being a series of de- 
signs making forty-seven original das-relief photo- 
gravures, 10 X 12 inches, in portfolio. Price $7.50. 
The Plastic Sketches of J. G. and J. F. Low, of Chelsea, 

Mass., marked an epoch in the history of the working of 

clay, As is known, each subject was limited to fifty repro- 

ductions, price originally being fixed at $50.00 each. Many 
of the subjects reached that limit long ago, and they are now 
scattered and in the hands of private eoliecsar, and no com- 
plete collection is in existence. This is to be exceedingly re- 
gretted, and it is here attempted to preserve, as far as possi- 
ble, a record of these marvels of fictile art. The beauty and 
value of these photo-gravures will be appreciated when it 
is known that, although but five or six years have elapsed 

since the first Plastic Sketch came from the kiln, it has n 

found impossible to secure copies of several of the earlier 

ones for illustration. 


DORA. By ALFRED TENNYSON. 20 IIlustra- 
tions by W. L. Taytor, from sketches made in 
England expressly for this work, comprising 
many charming bits of English Landscape and 
Rural Life, engraved on wood by ANDREW. 
Uniform in style with Lee and Shepard’s Illus- 
trated Series of Favorite Hymns, Ballads, and 
Poems. Cloth, full gilt, gilt edges, $1.50. 





THE FAVORITES IN NEW DRESSES. 
Lee and Shepard’s Illustrated Souvenirs. 

HYMNS, BALLADS, POEMS, AND SONGS, 
In novel and attractive styles, comprising six- 
teen favorites — 

ABIDE WITH ME. 

THE BREAKING WAVES DASHED HIGH. 

CoME INTO THE GARDEN, MAUD. 

CURFEW MUST NOT RING To-NIGHT. 

FROM GREENLAND’S Icy MOUNTAINS. 

HomE, SWEET HOME. 

IT WAS THE CALM AND SILENT NIGHT. 

My FaituH Looks UP To THEE. 

THE MOUNTAIN ANTHEM. The Beatitudes. 

NEARER, MY GOD, TO THEE. 

OH, WHY SHOULD THE SPIRIT OF MORTAL 
BE PROUD? 

Our FATHER IN HEAVEN. 

RinG Out, WILD BELLs! 

Rock OF AGES. 

THAT GLorIous SONG OF OLD, 

THE LORD IS MY SHEPHERD. 

In the following new styles: Imperial Ant*que 
covers, knotted with silk floss, price 50 cents 
each; the Petite Alligator, flexible binding, gilt 
edges, 75 cents each; the Royal Plush, of the 
finest material and best workmanship, $2.50 
each ; Embroidered Silk, a style never before 
presented in binding, excelling most hand paint- 
ing in the richness and beauty of silk needle- 
work, $3.00 each. 


THE GOLDEN MINIATURES. A series of 
six of the above, reduced to “ vest-pocket ” size, 
but with all the original Illustrations. Cloth, 
gilt, $0.50 each; French morocco, $1.00 each ; 
calf, flexible, gilt, $2.00 each. Comprising — 
CURFEW MUST NOT RING To-NIGHT. 

Rock oF AGES. 

Home, SWEET HoME. 

ABIDE WITH ME. 

NEARER, MY GOD, TO THEE, 
My FaitH Looks UP To THEE. 


THE FAMILY. An Historical and Social Study. 
By Rev. CHARLES F. THWING and CARRIE F. 
BUTLER THWING. Cloth, $2.00. 

. . « Rev. Charles F. Thwing, of Cambridge, with the 
assistance of his wife, has just completed an original and 
deeply interesting work, ‘‘ The Family: An Historical and 
Socal Study.” The work is the first historical and philo- 
sophical study upon the important subject of divorce and 
other social problems. — Christian Intelligencer. 


THE BOOK OF ELOQUENCE. A Collection 
of Extracts in Prose and Verse from the most 
famous orators and poets. Intended as exercises 
for declamations in Colleges and Schools. By 
CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. I2mo, cloth, 
$1.50. 

STUDY OF THE ENGLISH CLASSICS. A 
practical Handbook for Teachers. By ALBERT 
F. BLAISDELL, A. M., author of “ Our Bodies,” 
“ How to Keep Well,” “The Child’s Book of 
Health.” New Edition. Cloth, $1.00 set. 


PSYCHOLOGY IN EDUCATION. A Trea- 
tise for Parents and Educators. By Louisa 
PARSONS HOPKINS, author of “ Handbook of 
the Earth,” “ Natural History Plays,” etc. 50 
cents. , 





Sold by all Booksellers, and sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


Sree on application. 
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PROGRESSIVE ORTHODOXY. 





A Contribution to the Christian Interpretation of Christian Doctrines. By 
the Editors of “ The Andover Review.” 16mo, $1.00. 


ConTEntTs: I. Introduction ; II. The Incarnation; III. The Atonement; IV. 
Eschatology; V. The Work of the Holy Spirit; VI. The Christian; VII. 
Christianity and Missions; VIII. The Scriptures; [X. Conclusion — Chris. 
tianity Absolute and Universal. 


It is an intelligent and earnest effort towards the disentanglement of ,some scriptural 
and theological errors from some of the great doctrines of Christianity. We have often 
referred to these essays with approval and thankfulness as they have appeared in the 
pages of the excellent Review which reflects so much credit upon Andover scholarship 
and courage. — The Christian World (London). 


Honest, straightforward, vigorous, and wholesome, this volume, surveying the theo- 
logical field from the divine-human personality of Christ as the fixed point of observa 
tion, boldly grapples with those Christian problems which are pressing for a solution 
that shall be more satisfying to the faith-consciousness of our age than are the delir- 
erances of traditional theology. — Prof. E. V. Gzruart, D. D., of Lancaster Theo 
logical Seminary, in The Independent. 


Progressive orthodoxy, as explained and held by these writers, is not a supplement 
ing of the old orthodoxy, nor yet, properly, an addition to it; but a recasting of some 
of its doctrines into new forms of statement. Whether the restatements are improve 
ments is a question about which, doubtless, theologians will differ. The discussions are 
conducted in these essays with ability, and with a spirit of great candor and fairness; 
and they will prove suggestive and stimulating to all readers who are interested in such 
subjects. — The Dial (Chicago). 


A valuable book on a very important subject. — The Church Press (New York). 


These essays by different authors are all written in clear and lucid English, and the 
arguments sustained with much force and vigor. The doctrine of the Incarnation, ani 
the manner in which it permeates the whole range of Christian truth, is very fully er 
hibited. The volume, as a whole, shows most conclusively that when religious doctrines 
are impartially examined by scholarly men in the various lights of history, reason, and 
revelation, the result is more distinctly to confirm the Faith once delivered to the 
saints, and of which we have the record in the writers of the primitive Church. — Zl 
Church Review. 


The papers show wide learning, clear and cogent thought, and a comprehensive grasp § 
of the subjects in hand. Moreover, they are written in a style well sustained and u 
commonly clear for such abstruse subjects. — The Sunday School Times. 


We regard the work as an able, earnest, and healthy book, but ‘it calls for a fuller 
balancing of the thought it contains. — Dr. Henry CALDERWOOD, in The Presbyterian 
Review. 
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The Riverside Aldine Series. 


The books printed by Aldus Manutius, at the close of the fifteenth century 
and beginning of the sixteenth, have ever since been regarded as models of 
degance as regards the form of type and proportion of page. When Mr. 
Pickering, in the middle of this century, in company with Mr. Whittingham, of 
the Chiswick Press, produced books which are recognized as the most graceful 
wamples of English typographic art, he followed very clostly the style formed 
by Aldus Manutius ; he called himself Aldi discipulus, and adopted the symbol, 
wed by the Italian printer, of an anchor entwined by a dolphin. 

It is the aim of the Publishers of this American series to give the best which 
the printer’s art in America can produce ; and since they believe in following a 
style which was adopted when printing was most closely connected with the fine 
arts, and repeated by the most celebrated of English publishers and printers, 
uther than in attempting something which should affect novelty, they have 
vatured to give to the series a name which indicates that it is an American 
vaiation of the well-known English style. 

In the selection of volumes for this series, Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin and 
(Company have begun with representative works by those American authors 
vho are at once of established reputation and in close relation with the readers 
iftoday. Where a work outruns the limits of a handy volume of clear, open 
page, it is extended to two volumes rather than offend by being crowded into a 
ingle more solid one. The books carry no ornament, but rely for their beauty 
tpon proportions and excellence of material. The numbers are as follows :— 


. Marjorie Daw, and Other Stories. By Tuomas Bamey Axprics. 
. My Summer in a Garden. By Cuartxs Dupiey Warner. 

. Fireside Travels. By James Russett Lowet. 

. The Luck of Roaring Camp and Other Stories. By Brer Harr. 
. Venetian Life. By Witi1AmM Dean Howe tts. In two volumes. 

. Wake Robin. By Jonn Burrovens. 

. The Biglow Papers. By James Russert Lowex. In two volumes. 

. Backlog Studies. By Cuartes Duptey Warner. 


Other volumes will be announced later. Each volume, 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


A limited “ First Edition” of the above (with the exception of No. 1) may 
to be had, in red cloth, uncut edges, with paper label, at $1.50. 


‘* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 
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4 Park Street, Boston; 11 East SEVENTEENTH STREET, New York. 
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The Rivertide Pocket Series. 


Ten little books which have already had great currency are here 
brought out in a new and cheap, yet tasteful, style, in order that 
they may reach the multitude of readers. The list is as follows: — 

DeEEPHAVEN. By SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 

Exite. From “ Little Classics.” 

Aprronpack Stories. By P. Demine. 

A GENTLEMAN OF LeIsuRE. By Ep FAWCETT. 

THE Snow-IMAGE AND OTHER Tyfice-Totp Taes. By Na- 
THANIEL HAWTHORNE. ; 

Watcu anp Warp. By bftnry James. 

In THE WILDERNESS. By’ CHartes DuDLEY WARNER. 

A Stupy or Hawtuorne. By Georce Parsons LATHROP. 


Detmotp. By W. H. Bisnop. 
Tue Story or A Mine. By Bret Harte. 


These books will be bound in flexible cloth, and sold at Fifty | 
Cents each. 


Mrs. S Cfrayler van Rensselaer. 


Henry H. Ricuarpson anD His Works. By Mrs. ScHUYLER 
vAN RENSSELAER. Illustrated with thirty full-page views of the’ 
principal Buildings designed by Mr. Richardson, reproduced 
from photographs, and about fifty smaller sketches; together 
with a Portrait and interior View of Studio. In one volume. 

Mrs. Schuyler van Rensselaer, whose writings on American Ar- 

chitecture have attracted much attention in recent numbers of 
“ The Century Magazine,” and elsewhere, is preparing an account 
of the life and work of the late H. H. Richardson, the architect, 
which will contain thirty full-page views of the principal buildings 
designed by him, and fifty smaller pen and ink sketches, some of 
them showing the detail of his architectural work. The latter illus- 
trations will be incorporated in the text. The volume will also 
have a portrait of Mr. Richardson, as a frontispiece, and an interior 
view of his cite atin But 500 copies of the volume will 


_ be printed. Its mechanical features will be of the best description. 
_ It may be added that a sketch of the life and achievements of 4 
man who has left, such lasting impression on architecture in Amer 
ica will be surf of appreciation from every one interested in the 
progress of of t. 
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THE COMPLETE 


POETICAL AND PROSE WORKS 


HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 
RIVERSIDE EDITION. 


From entirely new electrotype plates. With carefully revised Text and copious 
Literary, Historical, Biographical, and Bibliographical Notes. With five 
Portraits. In eleven volumes, crown octavo, cloth, $1.50 each; the set, 
$16.50 ; half calf, $30.25; half levant, $44.00. 


Volumes I., II. Prose Works. Including Hyperion, Kavanagh, Outre-Mer, 
Drift-W ood. 

Volumes III.-VIII. Poetical Works. 

Volumes [X.-XI. Translation of Dante’s Divina Commedia. 


The publication commences in September, and will be completed before the 
Holidays. 


This is an entirely new and complete edition of Mr. Longfellow’s writings, 
ncluding his Prose Works in two volumes, his Poems in six, and his transla- 
tion of Dante’s Divina Commedia in three. It is intended to embrace all that 
wr. Longfellow included in the latest edition of his works, together with all 
those pieces which have appeared since his death, with the sanction of his rep- 
esentatives. The text used is the last revised by the author, and is printed 
with scrupulous care to insure accuracy. Foot-notes to the poems show the 
various readings, as found in each case in the form of the poem as it appeared 
when first printed in a volume. Head-notes are frequently prefixed to poems, 
biving information respecting their suggestion and composition. It is designed 
o make this edition not only complete, but systematic in arrangement, and 

rnished with all literary, historical, biographical, and bibliographical equip- 
ent necessary to a full understanding and enjoyment of Mr. Longfellow’s 
Writings. 

The volumes contain about four hundred pages each, printed in large type, 
nd bound in simple and tasteful style. There are several fine steel portraits 
f Mr. Longfellow, from approved paintings and photographs, representing 
im at different periods of his literary career. 


Tue Same. Large-Paper Edition. Limited to five hundred copies, which 
e numbered. The volumes are bound in a simple but attractive style, in har- 
hony with the other mechanical details. Price, $4.00 per volume. (Zhe entire 
arge-Paper edition has been subscribed for by the Trade and by individuals, 
nd no copies can now be sold by the Publishers.) 


«* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 


4 Park Srreet, Boston; 11 East SEVENTEENTH STREET, New York. 

































MANUFACTURERS OF 


F. M. HOLMES FURNITURE C0.; 
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Study, Office, and House 
jg FURNITURE A 


Holmes Roll-Top Desk. OF ALL KINDS. Holmes Reclining Chair. 
wermace. 116 TREMONT STREET (Studio Building),  "Popuier.” 


LEVI 8. GOULD. BOSTON. FRANK A. PATCH. 


“Moral: Insure in The Travelers.” 


$23 for Chair. 





oy” Original Accident 
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Largest in he Wold. J 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST | 
LIFE POLIGY IN THE MARKET, ° 





indefeasible, Non-Forfeitable, World-Wide. 








ASK AGENTS TO SHOW A COPY. Bo Be 











Paid Policy-Holders Over $12,500,000. 








ALL ITS POLICIES CONTAIN LIBERAL NON-FORFEITURE PROVISIONS. 


Pays ALL CLAIMS without discount, and immediately upon receipt of Satisfactory Proofs. 
Rates as Low as will PERMANENTLY secure FULL PAYMENT 
of the Face Value of Policies. 









ASSETS, $8,417,000. SURPLUS, $2,096,000. 





JAS. G. BATTERSON, Pres’t. RODNEY DENNIS, Sec’y. JOHN E. MORRIS, Ass’t See’y. | 


